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illustrations. 
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Agents Wanted. 
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AGENTS or 
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ERAL AGENTS! and 


n others to A 
duce a new work of remarkable merit and t sale- 
ability. Positions are worth $1.000 to $2,500 per 
annum. —— giving full particulars of experience, 
guceess, age, etc. HUBBARD Bros., Pubs, = 


ACATION EMPLOYMENT. 


wishing a lucrative and healthy business 
during vacation, cannot do better than address 
WILMUT CASTLE & CO., RooHEsTER, Y. 
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LIFEove NEXT PRESIDENT 
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new medical work by M. B. Fretoner, M.D., en- 
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expense. Send stamp for circulars to 
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N. B.—We want all kinds of Teachers for Schools 
and Families, 463 (cow) f 
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Manufactured by the 


Standard School Furniture Co. 


32 Hawley Street, Boston, 
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Question and Answer. 


** Does the N. E. Bureau of Education do 
business out of New England?”’ 


Wasco INDEPENDENT ACADEMY, 

THe DALLEs, OREGON, 1884. 
Mz. Oncurt : I bave written Helen A 
Dilley, whom you recommended as manager and teacher 
of our Musical Department, informing her that our 
directors have elected her = the tion, with the 
of $1.000 year, ard all she may make 
above this sum, with a fine piano 
and organ. Now, whether Miss D. accepts or not, I 
wish here to say that I havea high appreciation of your 
cou and persistence in trying, under discourage- 
ments, to help our academy. There are several other 
applicants for the position, but we consider it safer to 
a teacher through your Agency. 


we can, in any way, help the N. E. Bureau 
work, please let us know. 
T. M. GATOH, Prin, 
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new homes and furnishing o] 
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choice of thousands in homes new 
and old. The various designs in 
our Illustrated Catalogue are pro- 

nounced elegant, and ae excellent 


quality of our Organs has become 
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New Wall Maps. 


Prepared ns gee A for School use under 
the personal supervision of WILLIAM 
HUGHES, F.R.G.S. (late Professor of 
Geography in King’s College, London), 
whose name is of itself a passport to the 
accuracy and merit of any work on Ge- 
ography. The NAMES are introduced 
with great and free from the 
common fault of overcrowding. The 
ay oe features are boldly and distinct- 
y delineated, and the political bounda- 

ries are carefully colored. They are 
adapted to any series of geographies, no 
keys being required. 


Cloth, with Rollers, Colored and 
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Government Surveys, now ready. 


tH Any Map sold separately. 
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THE BELL-RINGER AND THE ANGELS, 


BY ERNEST W. SHURTLEFF. - 
The aged bellman climbed his lonely tower, 
Where cooed the doves, each to its gentle mate. 
Day’s rosy footprints faded with the bour, 
And shadows gathered at the chapel gate. 


The years had crowned with white the old man’s brow, 
And from his life his dearest joys had flown, 

The friends his hearth had cheered were dead, and now 
Of all his kindred he was left alone. 


His mellow bell the death of evening tolled, 
O’er listening wood and glen the music rung; 

Then night’s blue gates were sealed with stars of gold, 
And Beauty watched in heaven with silent tongue. 


Soon, like a epirit of the quiet hour, 
From eastern dreams the smiling moon arose, 
And, through the lonely chapel’s fretted tower 
The slanting beams streamed in like silver snows. 


The bellman tarried, gazing on the night: 
He thought of all his kindred gone to rest, 
He longed to view them in their glory bright, 
And clasp again his children to his breast. 


He thought of Easter’s risen Lord. He thought 
Of Mary weeping at her Master’s feet; 

And from his lips the prayer his mother taught 
Fell, like an echo of his childhood sweet. 


When lo! two angels, clad in beauty rare, 
Beside him stood, more bright than song can tell. 
Pure thoughts of God had made their features fair, 
And blessings from their lips like music fell. 


The wondering bellman raised his trembling hand 
To shield his eyes, with glory dimmed and dazed, 
‘*Oh, speak!”’ he cried, ‘*‘ from what celestial land 
Have ye descended ?’’ Spelled with joy he gazed 


Upon their shining brows, their gentle eyes; 
And as their quiet answer charmed his ear, 
He felt his joyous soul within him rise, 
Glad as a bird that feels its freedom near, 


“‘ We are the angels Life and Death,” they sung. 
‘* Choose thou between us, which shall be thy guide!”’ 
Dumb for a moment was the bellman’s tongue, 
Then, with a sudden thrill of joy he cried: 


“What! Life and Death! I thought that Death was drear! 
I thought he came with sorrow in his breath,— 
But lo! ye both so mild, so bright appear 
I know not which is Life or which is Death!”’ 


Then forth he stretched his trembling arm, and took 
The nearer angel’s shining garment-hem; 

For in his eyes he saw a gentile look 
That ’minded him of Christ of Bethlehem. 


The angel smiled, and he the smile returned, 
Art thou not Life ?’’ he asked, with eager breath. 
Not so,’’ the angel spake; ‘‘ yet thou hast earned 
Through me immortal joys; lo! I am Death!” 


Night hurried on. The stars of morning gray 
Grew dim; and in the east pale colors played. 
The bellman’s spirit that had away 
To wear the crown his life on earth had made. 


And this is dying,—that which man calls Death, 
Not as a dark and fearful shadow comes: 

It is an angel mild, with loving breath, 
That does God’s gentle bidding in our homes. 


PUBLIC OPINION. 
—Predominant opinions are generally the opinions of 
the generation that is vanishing.— Disraeli. 
— How many there are whose highest ideal of school 
supervision is to keep things running smoothly.—School- 
master, 


_ —More brains and more conscience and more sense 
of freedom must be mixed with the teaching, especially 
1n our city schools.—Jndiana School Jour. 


Tue Encrise Lanevacs.—It is a very rare scholar 


-|who has not learned much more about the Jews, the 


Greeks, or the Romans through English than through 
Hebrew, Greek, or Latin.—Prest. Eliot. 


— Reduce salaries everywhere, but increase them in 
schools. Now, not one in twenty teaches a school ex- 
cept as a stepping-stone to something better by and by; 
yet the teachers are of more value than all the lawyers, 


doctors, and ministers rolled up together.— Henry Ward 
Beecher. 


—There is a hurry and an impatience manifest in 
the schools of the present day that forebode nothing 
good. Real, sound learning can be had today, just 
like it was gotten years ago. The terms are the same. 


Nature sets but one price on her goods. There will 
never be a time when it does not take mental effort to 
develop mind-powers.— Missouri School Jour. 


‘Tue Tracuine Prorgession.—There is no calling 
less suited to the specialist, the extremest, and the bla- 
tant iconoclast; yet it is apparent that our schools are 
burdened with this classof sophists, who are forever ex- 


perimenting upon childish innocence,—robbing them of 
what they demand, and giving nothing in return—Supt. 
W. E. Coleman, Missouri. 


— Plainly, our only security is in providing for the 
proper education and for the moral instruction of the 
whole population. To look for safety in any other 
policy, to expect that the jewel of liberty and good gov- 
ernment will be guarded by an ignorant and lawless 
people, were to look for grapes from thorns and figs 
from thistles.— The Advance. 

Take LitTLe For GrantEeD.—It has been the tak- 
ing for granted that word-pictures in books convey to 
the minds of pupils accurate conceptions of the realities 
they symbolize, which has made the intelligence ac- 
quired in school through years of study too often only 


an agglomeration of vague, misty impressions, that are 
treacherous reliances, therefore, in the affairs of practi- 
cal life.—Supt. H. M. Harrington. 


INTOXICATED Stave ” 
methods of teaching are greatly valued in these days, 
and if students are made to experience in their own 
persons some of the worst educational calamities, we 
may naturally suppose they will go to their fields of 
labor with an abiding distaste for the evils to which they 
have for a little while been subjected, and will be ex- 


tremely cautious how they inflict similar wrongs on 
those committed to their own care.—Canada School 


Journal. 


Batration Teacatna.—The question is not how 
to nurse a child; it is how to feed an army. Pupils 
come to us as battalions, not as units. They must be 
treated in the mass. The bright mind and the dull 
mind are equally out of their element. The average 
must be found and all things suited to that. There is 
little study,—it is allinstruction. Perpetual uniphonic 
recitation swells and echoes like the sound of many 
waters. From the old times, the real work of the 
scholar is divided by five, the work of the teacher mul- 
tiplied by five. All this is a peremptory necessity. It 
has its evils; it has also its compensation.—Stephen A. 
Walker, President of N. Y. Board of Hducation. 


Laws or Mentat Growrs.—While the memory, 
which is the basis of the power to acquire language, is 
strongest in early childhood, the reasoning faculties, on 
which depends the study of arithmetic, are then the 
weakest. Hence, while the study of language is always 
agreeable and easy to young children, the study of 
arithmetic, except the memorizing of tables, is usually 
distasteful, and of all things the most difficult. I doubt 
if children who permanently withdraw from school at 
eight years of age have the capacity to acquire before 
that time enough knowledge of arithmetic to be of any 
special use to them in after-life. And with those who 


remain only a year or two longer the case is not much 

better. Hence, reading, and other language work, 

should be made very prominent in the first school years, 

while arithmetic should, for the greater part, be post- 

a somewhat later period.— Supt. H. M. James, 
a 


Pupiis.—The lack of self-con- 
fidence seems to be one of the most common faults 
among all school-children. Many times in the school- 
room we have asked a child some simple question, which 
probably would have been answered promptly outside 
the school, but have received no reply. With downcast 
eyes the child stood mute, as though his tongue cleaved 
to the roof of his mouth or the art of speech were un- 
known. It would seem better that the child should 
answer the question, even incorrectly, than to be thus 
speechless. If he were observing, he would be profited 
by the correction of his questioner. This lack of confi- 


dence should not exist to so large an extent, and it 
would seem as though something might be done to 
create or strengthen in the child a confidence which 
would enable him modestly, yet promptly and freely, to 
make reply to a simple question put to him during 
school-hours, before the whole school, by any visitor, 
whether well known or a stranger.—Supt. J. A. Latham, 
Rhode Island. 


A PEDAGOGICAL COURSE OF STUDY IN A 
GERMAN UNIVERSITY. 


BY CHAS. DE GARMO., 


The advantages which the German universities offer 
in medical, scientific, and philosophical studies are well 
known in America, but not much has been written, of 
late years at least, as to the opportunities in these 
schools for the study of Pedagogics. 

There are in every German university four distinct 
faculties ; viz, those of medicine, law, theology, and phi- 
losophy. Since the work of a pedagogical course would 
be confined to the philosophical faculty, I mention the 
departments into which this is divided: I. Philosophy 
and Pedagogics; II. Mathematics and Physics; III. 
Natural Science; IV. Political Economy; V. History; 
VI. Philology. The lectures bearing directly upon 
pedagogics are those of psychology, philosophy of ped- 
agogics, and history of pedagogics, together with occa- 
sional courses upon such topics as Lncyclopedic des 
Pedagogik, or general discussion of the problems of 
pedagogy and the various limitations of the subject, 
Gymnasial Pedagogics, etc. Lectures on psychology 
are read every semester. In connection with the peda- 
gogical lectures there is nearly always a pedagogical 
seminar. This is a company of students presided over 
by the professor of pedagogics, which meets one evening 
in a week, usually at the university or at the professor’s 
house. Its main business is the reading and discussion 
of papers on education, prepared by members. It is 
perhaps the most valuable feature of the whole work 
for, though the criticisms are as impersonal and cour- 
teous as may be, they are searching and unsparing. 

The above, in general, is the amount of strictly peda- 
gogical work that is done in these universities. Only 
in the University-of Jena is there found a practice, or 
model, school connected with this department. Pro- 
fessor Stoy, the professor of pedagogy in Jena, has such 
a school, in which the members of the seminar do actual 
teaching. The amount of time which they give to it 
ranges from two hours a week upward. On every 
Wednesday afternoon two classes are taught by mem- 
bers of the seminar in the presence of all the others, 
each exercise lasting for half an hour. On the follow- 
ing Friday evening the seminar again meets and dis- 
cusses these exercises for three hours or more. The 
teacher who presented the exercise first gives a written 
self-critique, in which he states the purpose, matter, and 
manner of his work, explaining, defending, or criticis- 
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ing his own performance. Then follows the written 
criticism of a previously appointed critic. The practi- 
kant then answers as he will or can, when the discus- 
sion becomes general. At its close Professor Stoy sums 
up and gives his own opinions. The same process is 
then gone through with for the second exercise. The 
two articles by Prof. E. J. James on the “ History of 
the Pedagogical Seminar at Jena,” which appeared in 
this journal a few months ago, give a correct idea of its 
purpose and value. 

Since the practical and theoretical pedagogy above 
indicated would range over three or four semesters, 
even the most diligent student in this department 
would still have considerable time for other study. In- 
deed, no one would be willing to let pass unused the 
wealth of opportunity lying about him for increasing 
his “store of knowledge and strengthening his intellect- 
ual grasp. The value of his attainments in pedagogy 
even would be greatly enhanced by his acquisitions in 
related branches of study, for they would have a direct 
bearing on school work. In laying out a course for the 
study of pedagogy, we will suppose that he will pursue 
it long enough to pass an examination for the degree of 
Doctor of Philosophy. The shortest time in which this 
degree can be gained is three years, for those who have 
no record of college work at home; nor can the ground 
be well covered by any one in much less than two 
years. The candidate for the degree of Ph. D. must 
pass an examination in one principal and two subordi- 
nate lines of work, all of which must lie in the philo- 
sophical faculty. One of its topics must be the History 
of Philosophy. No two of these lines, however, may 
lie in the same department. 

For the student pedagogically inclined, the Haupt- 
sache, or principal topic of study, will be pedagogics, 
and will lie in the first department; viz., Philosophy 
and Pedagogics. There will be required on this theme 
an original written dissertation, which must be of sci- 
entific value to the subject of which it treats. There 
will also be an oral examination, for an hour, upon 
pedagogics, psychology, and the history of philosophy. 
In the course I have indicated it will be necessary to 
master only the Modern Philosophy, beginning with 
Bacon, or the ancient philosophy. The special study of 
the works of some one philosopher, like Kant in the 
new philosophy, or Aristotle in the old, will also be 
required. 

The two Nedenfdcher, or subordinate branches, must 
now be chosen from the remaining departments ; viz., 
Mathematics and Physics, Natural Science, Political 
Economy, History, Philology ; but both may not be 
chosen from the same department. With this restric- 
tion, the subordinate branches may be any two of the 
following: History, Geography, History of Art, Com- 
parative Philology (including Sanscrit), Semitic Phi- 
lology, German Philology, Modern Philology (Roman 
and English), Classic Philology (Greek and Latin), 
Political Economy, Mathematics, Physics, Higher 
Mathematics, Chemistry, Mineralogy, Botany, Zodlogy. 
To give an idea of the range of work offered in these 
topics, even in the smaller universities, I note the ap- 
proximate number of hours per week devoted to them 
during the present summer semester at Jena: I. Phi- 
losophy and Pedagogics, 31 hours; II, Mathematics 
and Physics, 36 hours; III. Natural Science, 100 
hours; IV. Political Economy, 28 hours; V. History, 
18 hours; VI. Philology, 70 hours. 


One of the subordinate branches may well be Ger- 
man History, for this will enable the student to under- 
stand and properly estimate the value of German edu- 
cational institutions. A good deal of mischief may be 
done to American schools, to say nothing of what may 
have been done in the past, by the attempt to graft 
upon them methods and policies which owe their exist- 
ence in Germany to conditions which could not exist in 
America. Zodlogy, as presented in Jena, is also a very 
attractive subordinate branch. A large, elegant, and 
well-equipped Zodlogical museum, together with a simi- 
lar one for Physics, was here dedicated on the 3d of 
May. Professor Haeckel, the celebrated naturalist, has 
charge of it and the Zovlogical work of this university. 
Daring the present semester he lectures four times a 
week upon “The General Morphology and Physiology 
of Animals, and the Theory of Development.” He has 


also a two hours’ kursus, or practical exercises in Zo- 
ology, twice a week, for beginners, and a similar one for 
experts. The field is covered in a general way in two 
semesters. Professor Haeckel told me, the other day, 
that three semesters’ work similar to the present would 
suffice for Zodlogy as a subordinate branch. As before 
remarked, however, the student is at perfect liberty to 
consult his taste and needs in the matter of choice. 
The examination in the subordinate branches is oral, 
and lasts half an hour for each. 

Bat the student will not rest content with merely 
listening to the lectures: he must study books. The 
lectures are only guides. Books must be his constant 
companions, his best friends. From among the host of 
German works on education I select a few which are 
worthy of being made the basis of a professional course : 

1. Prof. Stoy’s Encyclopedic, Methodologie, and Lit- 
eratur der Pedagogik, 478 pp.; price, 8 marks. Pub- 
lished by Wilhelm Engelmann, Leipzig, 1878. 

2. Herbart’s Pedagogische Schriften, 2 vols., 1,300 
pp-; compiled by D. Willmann ; piize of both volumes to- 
gether, 8 marks. Leipzig, 1873-5. 


3. Geschichte der Paedagogik vom wiederaufbliihen 
classischer Studien bis auf unserer Zeit, by C. von 
Raumer, 4 vols.; price, 26 marks. Stuttgart, 1872-4. 


4. Geschichte der Pedagogik in weltgeschichtlichen 
Entwickelung, by K. Schmidt, 4 vol.; edited by W. 
Lange; price, 33 marks, Kéthen, 1876. 

These, or any other German books, may be obtained 
through American booksellers, or from Th. Stauffer, No. 
13 Universitiitsstrasse, Leipzig, Germany. 

What are the conditions under which Americans may 
become students in German universities? In general, 
any foreigner bearing a passport and letters of recom- 
mendation from trustworthy sources may be matricu- 
lated without difficulty. Women are notadmitted. Of 
the opportunities for the study of pedagogy which 
American lady teachers can find in Germany, I may 
speak in a subsequent letter. But although almost any- 
body from America could enter a German university, it 
would not pay every one todoso. <A pedagogical course 
in Germany should be preceded by pedagogical study 
and practice at home, for the application of German 
pedagogics to American schools must be constantly 
modified by peculiar American conditions, or much con- 
fusion and harm are likely to follow. 

The practical part of the course, aside from the prac- 
tice in the seminar, may be very satisfactorily pursued 
during the vacations, which amounts to nearly four 
months during the year. This time may be used by 
the student to good advantage in visiting schools. To 
illustrate, I myself spent three weeks of the recent 
spring vacation in visiting the Weisenhaus at Halle. 
This is a great school, of nearly 4,000 pupils, founded 
by Francke some 200 years ago. It illustrates very 
fully all the common kinds of German schools. During 
the summer vacation the normal schools are in session 
from the middle of August to the middle of October. 
The student can enter one of them and follow its work 
for six or eight weeks. He can also spend a little time 
daily in the schools of the place where he studies. The 
visitor who enters these schools through the right door, 
that is, through proper introduction to the head author- 
ities, may be assured of good treatment. Promiscuous 
visiting, however, such as is done in America, is not 
practiced here. The school is a State affair, and stran- 
gers are no more allowed to roam over it at large than 
they would be permitted to do the same thing in a 
post-office. 

The minimum cost of respectable living for a student 
in Germany is not great; $500 a year would be ample, 
while economical students get along very well on $300 
a year. To be more explicit, I will mention the chief 
necessary expenses. Matriculation costs about $5.00 
in Jena, but less to one who presents a college diploma. 
A furnished study-room with bedroom attached will 
cost, including service, from $20 to $30 for six months, 
or one semester. Students usually take their dinners 
at restaurants, at a cost of from 15 to 25 cents each. 
Breakfast and tea are commonly prepared by the land- 
lady, and served in the study-room. These, together, 
will cost about as much as a single dinner. Lectures 
in Jena cost from $2.25 to $4.50 per course, probably 
amounting to from $12 to $16 per semester. Washing 
or any similar labor is very cheap, while clothing is not 


more than half as expensive as at home. Technical 


books are rather dear, but not as costly as in America. 
One can manage to get on with the purchase of only a 
few, but it would be a misfortune to return home with- 
out a pretty good selection of books on education and 
kindred topics. A cabin passage from New York to 
Bremen or Hamburg will cost from $40 to $100 or 
more, according to cabin and location. Most students 
perhaps, take second-cabin passage. 

One who can read German rapidly on leaving home 
can get effectively to work before the end of the first 
semester; one who knows no German can do the same 
in about twice as much time. At any rate it pays to 
arrive in Germany as early in the summer as may be to 
get the practice in the language. The winter semester 
usually begins about the last week in October. 


Jena, May 6, 1884. 


WHAT DOES A TEACHER OWE HER WORK? 


We heard of a city, not long ago, in which the school 
committee promulgated the doctrine that they had 
bought ail the time of the teachers, and were, therefore, 
justified in requiring sixteen or seventeen hours a week 
of special work outside the school-room from these long- 
suffering hirelings. The weary teachers murmured in 
secret, but could not afford to risk an open rebellion. 

To offset this is the example of the gentleman’ who 
stands at the head of one of our most effective normal | 
schools, One of the lady assistants, having illness and 
trouble in her own home, was advised by him not to 
come to school for several days; “for, what we want in 
our school, Miss D.,” he said, “is you, and not simply 
your presence.” Every one who has thought very ear- 
nestly on the problem of education will recognize the 
wisdom of this gentleman’s remark, as well as the short- 
sightedness of the committes above-mentioned ; for a 
teacher’s work cannot possibly be estimated by hours. 

Nevertheless, it cannot be expected that the com- 
munity at large, made up of day-laborers whose own 
work can be, to a great extent, measured by the hour, 
and who pay taxes out of such wages for the support of 
the public schools, should appreciate the distinctions 
between quality and quantity of work. It is inevitable 
that thousands of well-meaning persons should con- 
stantly grumble because such large sums are paid to 
persons who “ only work six hours a day.” 

In private schools the matter adjusts itself. The 
principal engages assistants in whom he has confidence 
to do certain kinds of work for him, and provided this 
work is done so satisfactorily as to secure 2 good at- 
tendance of pupils, he cares little to ask how much time 
is spent in preparation outside the class-room. It is 
enough that the preparation is complete. But, since 
the public is a tyrannous master (chiefly through igno- 
rance), many conscientious teachers in our public 
schools are overwhelmed by the question of how much 
time is their own. 

Of course we should never advise any body of teach- 
ers to rebel against the committee, however they may 
be hampered by the absurd and superfluous demands 
sometimes made by that committee ; but we would sug- 
gest that every teacher should, at the outset, decide 
what it would be her duty to do if left entirely free, and 
to carry out this program as far as she is allowed to do so. 


We have in mind an intelligent, successful teacher, 
who desired to improve her own powers as far as possi- 
ble, and to this end spent all her time out of school in 
the study of history, literature, and the languages. In 
the eyes of the public all this was selfish work, and had 
nothing to do with her school. As a matter of fact, it 
told immensely on her scholars, by stimulating their in- 
terest in many subjects which would have been quite 
barren if their teacher had had no knowledge beyond 
that in the text-book. In one sense her work was sel- 
fish, for her direct aim was to improve herself. But 
she was a clear-sighted and conscientious woman, and 
she knew she had a right to do what she wished to do, 
because in that way she could be of the highest possible 
use to her scholars, 

The teacher in the adjoining room was equally con- 
scientious and less clear-sighted, anxious and troubled 
lest she should not doher wholeduty. She spent many 
hours every week in hurrying hither and thither from 
committee to parent, from truant-officer to delinquent 
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child. She was always worn out and her head always 
ached. With all her efforts she did not interest her 
pupils, and she realized sadly that the years were pass- 
ing while her education stood at the same point as on 
her graduation-day. 

By-and-by the committee devised a system of mark- 
ing as elaborate as any in use in an over-crowded city 
school, while these teachers were at work in a country 
village. They were dismayed. This new labor in- 
volved the total loss of one of their precious Saturdays, 
at least as often as once a month. And they saw that 
all this extra time was of no practical benefit to their 
scholars. So, after a time, the teacher who wished to 
cultivate herself went boldly to the committee and 
stated her opinioa, and begged to be allowed to return 
to her own methods. The committee were chagrined, 
but they eaid among themselves, “ We must grant her 
request, for she is the best teacher in town, and we 
can’t risk losing her.” Her anxious friend dared not 
say anything, but plodded along, often working far into 
the night. And, when the question of reélection came 
up before the committee, they said of her: “She is a 
dull teacher, and the children do not like her very well ; 
but she is so conscientious that perhaps we ought to try 
her for another year.” H. E. P. 


INTELLECTUAL ATTENTION. 


(From Ji Maestro Elementare Italiano, by MARION TALBOT.] 


Perception is the mind’s eye; it sees and affirms the exist- 
ence of things. Objects are presented to perception, not sep- 
arately, but in groups corresponding to the external and in- 
ternal conditions of the person. Moreover, an object is at times 
complex in its parts, its relations, its forms; so that if the per- 
ceptions do not proceed in a certain order, they will be con- 
fused, uncertain, and obscure, or will quickly disappear. 

The remedy for such harmfal consequences is attention, the 
corollary of perception. The effort which the mind makes in 
the operation of its faculties is a fountain of richness, breadth, 
and depth in conception, of exactness in jadgment, and of fer- 
tility, naturalness, and order in thought. 

Attention is always spontaneous in the child. When he has 
perceived the object, he continues to look at it, following the 
impulse of his mind, the craving for knowledge; but unless he 
has some external aid, he finds it a difficult matter, and if his 
attempt is not encouraged he soon abandons the object as use- 
less and uvinteresting in its manifestations. 

We must train the child to be an observer and an experi- 
menter by directing its attention gently, constantly, and wisely, 
without, however, forcing or opposing it. The whole system 
of educating the faculty which we call attention is comprised 
in these words: I define it as that action of the mind with 
reference to an object it perceives whose aim is to render the 
first intuitive ideas clear, Whoever knows how to regulate 
this faculty, knows how to make the man, because all cogni- 
tions spring from attention and consequently from observation ; 
and from them all knowable truths are derived, and genius is 
frequently only the product of good attention. The intellect 
will form this moral force into a habit if it is directed in the 
same way from an early age, and all the acts of the life to 
come, guided by this light, will contribute to form the char- 
acter. The child which is not accustomed to rational observa- 
tion will grow to be an automaton, and when struck by phe- 
nomena of different kinds, physical, moral, civil, political, will 
succumb to common beliefs and prejudices, and will follow the 
example of others in his acts, however important they may be, 
and not use his own judgment or thought. 

The educator will succeed in developing this intellectual act 
if he knows how to direct it and to direct it gently, constantly, 
and wisely. In order to direct it, it is sufficient to follow the 
acts of perception. Every perceptible idea can be the field for 
attention; but there is an agreement in the choice of the ideas 
to be observed which is the secret of success in applying one’s 
self. 

We have said that the materials of the school aid in maul- 
tiplying perceptions, but there is an objection raised to this. 
We read that in school every object which can distract the 
attention should be removed, and that even the globes should 
cease revolving when the geography lesson is over, for not only 
can they aid in the instruction for which they are designed, 
but be harmfal in other kinds. 

We are directly opposed to the sentiment, ‘ Out of sight, out 
of mind.”’ The way to conceal all objects which cause diver- 
sion from that which is presented to the pupil’s analysis is to 
concentrate, so to speak, the attention on but one series of 
ideas, which in this way remain more firmly impressed. Every 
idea arising from observation is found to be related with other 
ideas already developed or approaching development, and the 
object which is being analyzed has many relations with others 
which surround it and complete it, and also occasions the ap- 
pearance of these relations; for ideas which are not united with 
each other may be compared to the strings of an instrument, 
ach of which gives forth a different sound, but from their 
union comes harmony. This harmony is not learned through 


its own medium, but with the aid of rhythmical rgles which 


serve to create a new combination of sounds. Thus if the 


Flesh-eaters : Cat, dog, lion, tiger, hyena, wolf, bear; teeth, 


mind is accustomed to combine every new series of perceptions | paws, claws, loose build adapted to their needs. 


with those it has learned, it will continue this profitable work 


Birds of Prey: Eagle, vulture, hawk, condor, buzzard ; 


of itself, and will not find itself brought to a stop from igno-| claws, beak, sight, smell, adapted to their needs. 


rance of bonds of union. 


Wading birds; Fiamingo, crane, stork, sand-piper, plover, 


The only and supreme method to follow in preventing dis-| ibis, heron; legs, bill, adapted to their needs. 


traction rests in the teacher’s wisdom,—a wisdom in the choice 


Swimming-birds : Ducks, geese, swans, gulls, Mother Carey’s 


of observations, in proportioning the instruction to the child’s| chickens; feet, neck, plumage, build, oily secretion adapted to 


strength, in knowing where and when to keep behind the 
child’s intelligence, and in keeping strictly to the question in 
hand without straying from the way. If the child, who is 
following your explanation curiously and attentively, suddenly 
stops, looks away, and yawns, it is a sure sigo that he has com- 
prehended the relation with other objects, is annoyed, or is 
tired. The teacher should investigate the cause of this dis- 
traction. The child, on hearing a statement, may think of 
others he has already learned, and he may turn to the object 
occasioning them, thereby offering an opportunity for aiding 
him in his investigations. He may be annoyed, and the reason 
may be that he has not understood, or has understood too well 
and the subject is monotonous. He may be tired, and his in- 
tellectual strength must be refreshed by repose or a variety in 
the exercise. 

It is, moreover, necessary to direct the attention gently. It 
must not be forced to the greatest possible extent, but with 
reference to the mind of the child, his age, sex, and other con- 
ditions. The choice of forms and methods must be carefully 
considered, as well as the quality of the voice, which should 
be loud, soft, lively or serious, according to circumstances, 
but always animated, It is also necessary that the exercise of 
the attention should be constant. : 

The principal ways of overcoming inertia and giving a con- 
tinual impulse to the attention consist in regulating the ex- 
treme changeableness of the child, exciting and maintaining 
,- —_ the need of action, and keeping alive the sentiment of 

uty. 

There are teachers who, rightly charmed with object-teach- 
ing, think they can concentrate all mental acts in this alone; 
but they fail in their designs, because every object and every 
moment is favorable for directing the observation. If the 
child’s mind is inexact, frivolous, or sluggish, the fault is not 
always the teacher’s, We must remember that the mind is as 
impressionable as wax, and that a bad example, exercises which 
are monotonous or too difficult, or the misuse of incidents and 
digressions have not a little influence in disordering the mental 
acts. The school itself is frequently harmful to the efforts of 
the attention, if it is gloomy, noisy, or badly furnished; and in 
this case, the removal of these obstacles is a supreme necessity. 

In fine attention is the daughter of perception and mother 
of knowledge. The more the teacher devotes himself to direct- 
ing it with pleasure, prudence, and perseverance, the more 
quickly will he succeed in fitting for society a thinking, reason- 
ing man. 


ELEMENTARY SCIENCE. — (IL) 


BY H. L. CLAPP. 


Ciass V.—SEPTEMBER AND OCTOBER. 


Fruits: Fleshy fruits, — apple, pear; stone fruits, — peach, 
plum; berry fruits,—blueberry, gooseberry, cranberry, tomato, 
grape; aggregate fruits,—red raspberries, black raspberries, 
blackberries. Get pupils to bring specimens in season. Sim- 
ply teach pupils to distinguish the different kinds of fruits as 
indicated above, to state where they grow, and to name a few 
uses, 

Roots: Food roots, — beet, turnip, carrot, parsnip, radish; 
fibrous roots,—grass, wild flowers, garden plants; use of oots; 
tubers,—artichoke, potato; bulbs,—onion, tulip, oxalis. Spec- 
imens mostly procured by pupils, and only the simplest facts 
concerning them noticed. 

Useful Woods: Pine, spruce, cedar, chestnut, cherry, oak, 
maple, beech, birch, ash, whitewood, black walnut, mahogany; 
use of each kind; place of growth. 

Get specimens of wood planed, if possible, showing grain 
and cross section, and label properly. Teach pupils to distin- 
guish them at sight. A collection is indispensable to the 
proper teaching of useful woods. Most of them can be ob- 
tained where a wooden house is being built. 


NOVEMBER. 

Observations of Nature: Sun, moon, stars; what they are, 
use, rising, setting; drainage of the locality, slope, and course 
of the water aftera rain; rocks,—pudding stone, slate, granite, 
sandstone, marble, quartz, with simple uses of each; soils,— 
loam, peat, muck, clayey, sandy; attention directed to any 
quarry or ledge in the vicinity. 

Get the required specimens from the pupils, label rocks, and 
put soils in boxes labeled properly. When the specimens are 
oace obtained, good instruction is attended with no difficulty. 

Animals, — Vertebrates: Men, monkeys, quadrupeds, birds, 
fish, reptiles; all have backbones; all have limbs corresponding 
to legs and arms in men; fore arms of monkeys, fore legs of 
dogs, horses, etc., wings of birds, pectoral fins of fish, fore-legs 
of lizard, frog, crocodile, etc. All have barrel-shaped body 
and ribs. Men distinguished for large brains, mind, reason. 

Compare the characteristics or similar parts by means of pic- 
tures, drawings, skeletons, or whatever is most available. 
Consult Arabella Buckley’s Winners in Life’s Race. 

DECEMBER, 

Animals, — Grass-eaters ; Cow, sheep, deer, goat, camel ; 
teeth, stomach. and defensive weapons adapted to their needs. 


their needs. 

A picture of one or more birds or quadrupeds in each class 
will aid the instruction. Stuffed specimens would be especially 
serviceable. Collections of the animals named above may be 
seen at the Natural History Rooms, Boston, where pupils of 
the Boston schools should be encouraged to go. Consult 
Winners in Life’s Race. 


SOME FACTS ABOUT THE SOUTHERN 
ALLEGHANIES. 


BY MRS, EVA D. KELLOGG, ASHVILLE, N. C, 


Local geography is interesting, but narrowing. It is com- 
forting to the New England soul to hear its school-children 
limit the glories of the Alleghany Mountains to New Hampshire 
as the ‘‘ Switzerland of America,’’ and to speak of Mt. Wash- 
ington as the peak, par excellence, of the whole region east of 
the Rocky Mountains. But the steam-engine that came steal- 
ing,—not tearing,—its way through the mountain county of 
Western North Carolina, four years ago, was an unconscious 
pioneer opening up a region of beauty, full of magnificent sur- 
prises, to a world never dreaming that here reposes the heart 
of the Alleghanies, almost unknown and unsought save by a 
few health-seekers and Southern vacationists. “Going south” 
in the sammer season has seemed an absurdity to the Northern 
and Western mind, not realizing that the air of a plateau 2,250 
feet above the sea is not close or oppressive, even if the Gulf 
Stream is neighborly, and the degrees of latitude a little lower 
in figures. 

This table-land between the Blue Ridge and the ‘‘ Smokies,” 
rolling in high peaks and massive mountain-spurs, that make 
complete transverse ranges between the two great parallel 
chains, is bathed in air that is dry, delicious, and stimulating 
as an elixir. The spring days here are a dream of perfection; 
and midsummer, with its refreshingly cool nights and mornings, 
is declared to be no less enjoyable. 

The climate of this whole mountain region is much like 
Switzerland; and Ashville, nestled in the elevated valley of 
the *‘ Black’’ Cross range, is found, by a comparative measure- 
ment of temperature, to differ but slightly from the climate of 
Venice. From this point, mountain peaks meet one at every 
turn of the eye. In North Carolina alone there are twenty- 
four peaks higher than Mt. Washington, and no less than sixty 
which are over 6,000 feet high. The highest of all,—Mt. Mitch- 
ell,—crowns every other elevation in this ‘‘ land of the sky,” 
as the highest point this side the Rocky Mountains. Upon 
the summit of this king of the Appalachians is the solitary 
grave of Prof. Mitchell, who lost his life in 1857 in attempting 
to review a previous measurement of this height. Only a 
broken laurel-branch beside a dashing waterfall told the sad 
story when the body was found in a pool forty feet below. 
They carried him to the top he had not reached, and there, 
amid the gloom of 100,000 acres of an unbroken wilderness, 
he sleeps, with the sighing of the black-balsam firs for his 
eternal requiem, and that majestic, tree-crowned pinnacle for 
an everlasting monument, 

One remarkable feature of these mountains consists in being 
forest-crowned to their summits; the tall trees at the top de- 
fined against the sky, like silent sentinels guarding the valleys 
below. One is covered with wild rhododendrons to the top, 
Fancy it in bloom! Another is resplendent in laurel, bay- 
crowned by nature, and the luxuriance of the vegetation every- 
where shows the richness of the soil. 


To spesk of the grandeur and beauty of this mountain scenery 
is to attempt the indescribable. Surprises begin at the little 
dining-station at Round Knob, about twenty miles from Ash- 
ville, on the approach from the East, where the train literally 
hangs upon the mountain-side. Here shoots up from the plain 
below an artificial fountain 268 feet into the air,—a perfect 
geyser in imagination,—swayed by the wind like a veil of mist, 
transparent and tinted inthe sunlight. From this point begins 
that marvelous triumph in engineering skill, in climbing a dis- 
tance of 1,100 feet by a circuitous route of nine miles, winding 
about the mountains like a spiral staircase. Every point of 
the compass is faced in following the winding stream that was 
the only guide in this wonderful zigzagging. At different alti- 
tudes three and four tracks can be seen from the car-window, 
and to look down into these gorges and be told that one has 
just passed over the thread-like railway one hundred feet 
below, is to accept a fact, denied by the senses. 


Standing on any of the numerous eminences of this lofty 
table land one seems to be in the center of a bewildering circle 
of beauty. The great expanse of country, bounded on every 
side by the waving line of purple headlands, broken here and 
there by mountain-gaps, revealing range after range in the 
dim vistas beyond, presents a charming foreground of slope, 
valley, and level farm-land, beautiful in every tint of richest 
verdure, and threaded through and through with the silvery 
lines of the Swanannoa and French Broad rivers. One can 
only wonder in what school-room in the land sits the little boy 


artist, drawing pictures on his slate, that shall win fame ang 
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DRIFT. 


— An interesting paper in Epucation, by Sarah K. Bolton, 
gives the history of the wonderful expansion of university ed- 
ucation in England in the direction of offering facilities for 
study and degrees to women. London University, in 1878, 
was opened to women, and honors taken in Latin, French, 
German, Mathematics, Law, Botany, Mental and Moral Sci- 
ence, Anatomy, and Medicine. The women led, in proportion 
to their number. The buildings at Cambridge and Oxford for 
women have been enlarged. University College, London; a 
new million-dollar college at Windsor; Edinburgh; Dublio; 
St. Andrews, Scotland; all, in different degrees, participate in 
this movement. At Upsola, Sweden; Zurich and Sorbonne, 
in Paris, women are accorded large opportunities; in short, 
the great movement for the entire, or partial, co-education of 
woman is penetrating the most ancient seats of learning in the 
Old World. In our country, beginning in the West, the co- 
educational principle is everywhere acknowledged, outside a 
score of venerable institutions that persist in ‘ holding the 
fort’? against the girls, The last report from one of these be- 
seiged fortresses came, the other day, from President Porter of 
Yale College, who declares that ‘‘ Yale does its duty for women 
by giving superior advantages to young men,”’ and advises the 
maidens of Connecticut to betake themselves, with all meek- 
ness, to ‘‘ female colleges ” and universities for young women. 


— We have always thought that our public school system 
does not make enough of the idea of personal appeal to the 
people for voluntary local aid, in doing any necessary thing. 
One recent example of this is furnished by Mr. Woolwine, 
principal of the famous Howard .Public School, in Nashville, 
Tenn. This gentleman has already succeeded in changing a 
rough, hillside lot to beautiful school grounds, by appeals to 
parents through the pupils. He now asks further contriba- 
tions, to purchase adjacent lots for the protection of the schoo! 
buildings, and we hope he will suceeed. For the next twenty 
years the Southern people, especially, must rely a good deal on 
such private interest to make their public school system effect- 
ive. Thousands of these communities will be compelled to 
postpone the needed school-keeping if they wait for the tax- 
payer to collect the means for superior school buildings, when 
a hearty revival of educational enthusiasm would persuade the 
people to furnish them, in the practical, home ways in which 
such things are done. It is high time that people stopped run- 
ning Northward to gather money for negro school-houses. 
We have never seen a colored community that was not able, 
if thoroughly aroused, by its own labor and a proper economy, 
to put up a building good enough to begin a school and develop 
it to the point where it would find a more spacious place of 
meeting. The place to put money, down South, is in the brains 
of teachers ; for a good teacher, with a successful school, can 
always be trusted to get inside a fit housing in due time. 


— There are still towns in our country so sensitive in regard 
to the co-education of the sexes that their public schools are 
divided on the sex line, and kept as far apartas possible. In 
one of these unfortunate communities it is held inexpedient to 
introduce academical boys and college girls into the same Sun- 
have = day-school, lest the devotions should be disturbed by vain 
tion of the n é a current of electricity passing through it. 

All of this need not exceed in cost five cents, but will prove of maidens and 
value to the amateurin electricity. Details, such as thin sides yom e have invariably found, however, that in proportion 
to the piece of wood, to keep the wire in position, strip of | 48 school-girls are sequestered in this way, they are a good dea! 
paper between the layers of wire, graduated circle of paste-| jess worth being looked at; yielding naturally to the feminine 
board, mounting on a block of wood with binding posts, etc., tendency to “ run down,” with no man by as critic or com- 
will suggest themselves as the work progresses. Instead of a We also noti th fact th 
suspended needle, a twenty-cent pocket compass can lie on the|P®aion. We notice the fact that these same communities 
coil, and thus give a more convenient and handier instrament. | are not disturbed by the most unrestrained social intercourse 
—Electrical Review Correspondence. between the sexes, at the most impressible age, and that their 
— In a lecture on the Dawn of Mind, delivered at Owens| village papers fairly groan under the burden of description of 
feminine charms, draped in expensive dry goods, at every 
county ball or local festival. All of which enforces the fact 


College, Manchester, Eng., March 28, by Mr. G. J. Romanes, 
he claimed that the whole structure of mind took its rise from 

that consistency is not the crowning virtue of man or woman 
kind. 


fortune by transfering these matchless views to canvas. 

We are told that, “ geneologically speaking, the mountains 
in North Carolina are the oldest in the world. Daring the 
period of general upheavals and subsidences of the crust of 
the earth, these mountains were the only lands remaining 
throughout firm above the surface of the ocean. Rocks of the 
Arcbewn or earliest age are exposed, and with their edges 
turned at a high angle, lie upon the beds of later periods of 
formation. They are also rich in history and legend. The 
“ mound builders” have left unmistakable evidence of their 
habitations of these Southern Alleghanies, and their skeletons 
are found encased in mica-plates, the most abounding min- 
eral of this mountain region. Cherokees’ traditions tell of a 
**moon-eyed ” people who could only see in certain phases of 
the moon, and so lost these beautiful hunting-grounds in a 
season of periodical blindness, in which the invading nation 
poured in upon them, to be conquered in turn by the Cherokees, 
who gave the euphonious names of this region still found upon 
the map, and in common use. Take, for instance, the one 
word, ‘‘Swanannoa,”’ pronounced in Indian tongue, to repre- 
sent the sound of a raven’s wing as it flew past the camp- 
fires. We give the recipe for its correct pronunciation, for 
Tue JOURNAL readers to give to pupils as a variety exercise. 
* Begin with a suppressed sound of the letter ‘s,’ then with 
tongue and palate lowered utter the vowel sound of ‘a’ in 
swan four times in quick succession, giving to the first as mach 
time as to the second two, and raise the voice one note at the 
last.”’ 

Has enough been said of this almost unknown region “in 
the forest primeval,’’ that the teachers of beginners in geog- 
raphy, when next they ask the little fingers to trace the 
Alleghany Mountains on map or globe, shall ask them to 


pause when they touch Western North Carolina, and tell them, 
then and there, a little of the unsung glories of this wonder- 


land ? 


SCIENCE AND PROGRESS. 


— It now seems as if the Educational Exhibit at the New 
Orleans World’s Exposition will be very complete. 


— Several more ruined cave and cliff cities have been discov- 
ered in Arizona by the Western Geological Survey. The most 
remarkable was a village of 65 underground dwellings situated 
near the summit of one of the volcanic foothilis in the San 
Juan region. 

— Herr Moritz Honigmann’s fireless locomotive, worked by 
chemically-induced heat, has been used regularly since March 
31 for passenger traffic between Stolberg, near Aix-la-Chapelle, 
and Wiirfelen. When charged, it is found the locomotive will 
go for twelve hours. 


— The great scholars of the time, particularly the linguists, 
are just now doing the world great service in discovering the 
long-buried manuscripts of the ancients, and in unraveling 
their mysteries. As the life of Christ upon earth is the great- 
est fact in history, so the scholars are directing their researches 
largely with the view of finding confirmation of the New Tes- 
tament. Their work is meeting with ample reward. 


A Galvanometer for Five Cents.—Take a rectangular piece of 
wood, — say, two inches long, one inch wide, and one inch 
thick,—and wind on it four or five layers of No. 20 insulated 
wire. Then, with a suspended magnetized needle over it, you 


excitability, or the aptitude to respond to nervous stimulus, 
which was a characteristic of all matter that was alive. Next 
to excitability, in an ascending scale, were the functions 
of discrimination and conductibility. Discrimination he be- 
lieved to be a function of all nerve-cells; it was the power to 
discriminate one stimulus from another, irrespective of the de- 
grees of their mechanical intensity. Conductibility was a 
function which admitted the possibility of reflex action, and of 
the codrdination both of muscles and of ideas. In the facult 
of discrimination they had the physical aspect of that whic 
elsewhere was called choice; because choice, if it was analyzed, 
was merely the power of discriminating between one stimulus 
and another. 


— Toputanend to the ‘decaying ”’ school-cabinet, Rev. Henry 
H. Higgins suggests that loan museums be formed for the sup- 
ply of schools with a few specimens at atime in the depart. 
ments which the scholars may be studying. As aloan museum 
will have, like a circulating library, a limit to the time a spec- 
imen may be retained, there will be no chance for the stagna- 
tion which now takes place. Mr. Higgins differs from many 
advocates of object-lessons in thinking that it is better to place 
before echolars first, not the common things of their neighbor- 
hood which may have beauty, but a beauty overlooked because 
too near, but ** would take the large and beautifal exotic shell, 
Pinna, with its byssus of glossy silk, and the fashionable- 
colored gloves made of this material; and, after operating with 
these, would require the class to bring a large cluster of com- 
mon sea-musseis, and would make the children find the silk 
byssus.”” His idea appears to be, that the advantage of a 
child’s being interested in a novel sight is not to be thrown 
away by disappointing him with a toad, and then showing him 
that he does not know all about toads. 


THE INDIANA SYSTEM. 


MicHIGAN Movine.—At the last meeting of the State 
Teachers’ Association of Michigan, a proposition for a uni- 
form examination of teachers was presented by Prof. Wooster 
Beman, of the State University, at Ann Arbor. The follow- 
ing extracts are taken from Professor Beman’s address: 


** So far as I have been able to learn, this system has attained 
its most perfect development in the neighboring State of Indi- 
ana. Its State Board of Education seems exceptionally well 
constituted. The members are: The Governor of the State, 
the State Sapt. of Public Instruction, the President of the 
State Univ., the President of Purdue. Unuiv., the President 
of the State Nor. School, and the Supts. of Common Schools in 
the 3 largest cities in the State; viz., Indianapolis, Evansville, 
and Fort Wayne. By virtue of the power conferred by the au- 
thorization to take cognizance of matters not otherwise pro- 
vided for, the Board prepares questions for the examination of 
teachers, and prescribes the time and manner of their use by 
the County Superintendents. Generally, the question lists 
are prepared for three or four months at a time,—that is, for 
three or four examinations,—since one examination is held 
each month. The question lists are printed by the State 
printer, on tissue paper, and are carefully kept at the depart- 
ment until a short time before the examination for each 
month,—until Thursday or Friday, usually,—the examinations 
being held on Saturday. 

“The lists are sent to the various County Su tendents 
in common envelo each of which is sealed with red wax and 
has the stamp of the State Board’s seal, The number sent to 


HORSFORD’S ACID PHOSPHATE, 
FOR OVERWORKED FEMALES. 

Dr. J. P. Cowan, Ashland, O, says: ‘It proves satisfactory 
as a nerve tonic; also in dyspeptic conditions of the stomach, 
with general debility, such as we fad in overworked females, 
with nervous headache and its accompaniments,’’ 


lists. The seals are broken and the envelopes are opened at 
the commencement of the examination, and in the presence of 
the applicants for certificates. The valuation of the answers 
and the grading of the certificates are left to the discretion of 
the County Superintendents. The chief clerk of the depart- 
ment at Indianapolis, in describing their system, says: ‘ It has 
stood the test of long-continued use, and seems to be the best 
that has been devised.’ Last, but not least, perhaps, a justi- 
fiable feeling of State pride should impel us to put ourselves in 
the van of educational progress. Many of our States have 
already adopted methods leading to greater or less uniformity. 
This very week the problem is ugder discussion by the exam- 
iners in Ohio. Indiana is ten years ahead of us in the race, 
Shall we stand idly by and see her carry off the prize ?” 
MINNESOTA FALLING INTO Ling.—Minnesota is also wak- 
ing up to the importance of a system of gradation for the 
county schools. Mr. F. L. Cook, of Olmstead county, has been 
an active mover in the matter. Having obtained au expression 
of views from a number of well-known educational workers, 
he has issued a circular to the school patrons of his county, 
presenting his plans, answering objections, and discussing the 
subject generally. Among the names on the circular we notice 
those of Hon, R. Graham, of Wisconsin; Hon. H. R. Gass, of 
Michigan; Hubert M. Skinner, of Indiana; Hon. O. C. Whit- 
ford, of Wisconsin, and Co-Supt. J. C. MacPherson, of Indi- 
ana. The latter gentleman sums up the results of gradation 


as follows: 

‘*1, There is an awakened interest. 

‘*2 More pupils are taught - all the branches, and broader 
work is done by individual pupils. 

“3. Attention is called to subjects which were hitherto 
neglected. 

‘4, Time is economized,—one year in four is saved. 

‘*5. There is more thorough scholarship, and more aspira- 


tion among the young people.”’ 


THE NEW AND THE TRUE. 


[Sapt. Gove of Denver writes as follows to some educational 
friends needing advice as to the royal road to learning. | 


A tendency appears amongst a peculiar school of teachers of 
pedagogues, and the number is temporarily increasing, to 
preach the ease, happiness, heavenly bliss, and contentment of 
the mass of the pupils in all school relations; they announce 
that the beautiful work of the kindergarten can and should be 
continued through all grades of school-life. Their sermons 
tell of perfect schools where all is perpetual joy; where tears 
and regrets do never enter; where tasks cease to be tasks; where 
geography is mastered by playing with mud pies, and science 
of numbers appropriated with ‘‘ confectionery plums;’’ where 
punishment is uncalled for, and all is continaal bliss, They 
print pretty statements, or permit others to do so, which appeal 
to popular prejudice and parental devotion; they talk of wrong 
perpetuated upon the average pupil, and of the unreasonable- 
ness of demanding results. What wonder if, when a father 
sees his boy on the high road, as he is told, to eminent schol- 
arship, and that journey made without pain, discipline, or 
anxiety,—made because the boy loves to apply himself,—what 
wonder if the fond parent is enthusiastic about that school! 

Experience has already taught, however, that he who 
performs an assigned task, usually does so upon compulsion, 
not from love of work. In child-life, as in adult-life, some 
drudgery is necessary. Don’t be discouraged at these declara- 
tions of loveliness; they are not true. The multiplication-table 
must be learned somewhat by force of memory, however Grube 
may assist. Elementary knowledge never was and never will 
be coaxed or wheedled out of or into the average American 
school-boy. Sterner discipline is necessary. Pleasant and 
happy schools are the only good ones, but all this rot about 
leading a pupil through the eight years of our elementary 
training with only continual pleasure to him, deserves the 
condemnation it will receive, while its authors will soon dis- 
appear from the school-platform. Necessary mental effort 
cannot always be a pleasure, even though a Rousseau do the 
training. You must make your pupils get their lessons. It 
has ever been so. How? That is for your own answering, 
but remember that much coaxing is weakening, and will ruin 
your boys; it will sap dignity and manhood. 

Those grand old fellows down East who, for fifty and even 
sixty years, have been studying and practicing in the school- 
room, who are still in harness and still effective, while their 
pupils, men and women-grown, are numbered by thousands 
all over the land, are much better authority than any novice 
who, for a short twenty years, has been meandering from place 
to place, experimenting only, and who can point to no grown 
class of men and women for testimony as to the effectiveness 
of recommended methods. You hear from these ripe, old school- 
masters seldom; they are about Master’s business, helping to 
make disciplined, noble men and women of a stripe and pat- 
tern that has, years ago, received the encomiums of the Amer- 
ican people. 

They are not carried off their feet by the cry of ‘“A New Edu- 
caion,’’ the apostles of which advance no new thing, nothing 
save fo which the school-masters have already used or dis- 
covered. 


Use, then, for reference the oldest and best school-masters: 
listen to their teachings and the story of their experience, Be 
not frightened by the cry of “fossils.” They can tell you 
more in one letter than is contained in a volume of some of 
our educational literature, 


— The committee appointed to ascertain the sentiment of the 
musical profession ea the establishment of a National 
Coll of Teachers, have learned from their correspondence 


that sentiment is almost unanimous in its favor, 


| eac superintendent varies from ten to one hundred, according 
to request or ‘order.’ In sending his order for lists*each 
and use of the 
: 


‘a 
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CORRESPONDENCE, NOTES, AND QUERIES. 
in THE JOURNAL 


ADVANTAGES ENJOYED BY THE CHRISTIAN 
TEACHER. 


The very precepts by which the Christian is led are educa- 
tional; his daily life is one of development, strengthening al! 
the good in his character and eliminating all that is evil; he is 
a living example of true education. The effect upon children 
is wonderful. They recognize and love goodness, and imitate 
their teacher perfectly,—each child a living illustration of the 
teacher’s life. Two essentials of power are gained by the 
Christian teacher, —love, respect, and confidence upon the part 
of the children, and influence upon the world through the chil- 
dren. To be the child of God, means power, Oar Father is 
omnipotent, omniscient, and omnipresent, and endows His 
children with an inheritance incomprehensible to the world. 
“ Eye hath not seen nor ear heard, neither hath it entered into 
the heart of man, the things which God hath prepared for 
them that love Him.”? Possessing this inheritance, the Chris- 
tian is enabled to read character; the inner motives of heart 
and mind are revealed, and he has the keynote to true devel- 
opment. He who would lead must first himself be led. Fol- 
lowing Divine guidance, the Christian is ready to lead others in 
solving the mysteries of the surrounding world. Both mate- 
rial and spiritual world present charming paths of research, 
to none 8o profitable and accessible as to the children of God, 
the Creator. Ouive A. Srourt. 

Wheeling, West Va., 1884. 


AN EXPERIMENT IN SCIENCE -TEACHING. 


It is well understood that facts are of more value than the- 
ries in the settlement of any question. It will also be admitted 
that this principle holds good in the discussion of the teaching 
of science against the teaching of the classics, as truly as in 
any other mooted question. For this reason, therefore, is 
offered the record of the following experiment in the teaching 
of science, not as conclusive evidence in any sense, but as an 
unquestionable fact on one side of the discussion, 

The subjects of the experiment were the members of a class 
in the first year of the high-school course. The science taught 
was botany, with Gray’s How Plants Grow, and the time given 
was a little more than four months. The requirements of the 
class were a full knowledge of the subject-matter of the book, 
and the correct analysis of at least fifty flowers, with written 
descriptions of the parts. Before the close of the term it was 
noticed that a number of the class had analyzed and described 
one-half more flowers than required, and in a few cases twice 
asmany. Rare specimens were frequently brought in, and the 
small book of Gray was discarded for the completer manual by 
the more studious pupils, This suggested a final test of ability. 
A small prize was offered for the most original work during 
the summer months, the only restriction being that the work 
should be the study of nature rather than of books. About 
half the class took up the work to some extent. The best 
results were secured by three members, two boys and one girl. 
A boy of 13 had the best record, having pressed and mounted 
119 specimens, all of which had been analyzed to the genus 
and 103 to the species. Next highest was a girl of 14 who had 
pressed and mounted 112 specimens and had analyzed to the 
species 70 plants, The third had mounted and partially ana- 
lyzed some 50 species, Another embodied the result of her 
work in an essay on the curious in plant-life, which showed a 
keenness of observation quite remarkable in a girl under 15 
years of age. But no numerical statement of results can do 
justice to the real benefits received by the pupils. To some of 
them it was the first real stimulus to study they had known, 
and their work in every other study pursued was noticeably 


better. The culture of mind had been accompanied by the | P° 


culture of eye and hand in the most practical ways. 

Bat the observer is willing to allow others to draw infer- 
ences from the results of the experiment as stated. He isa 
believer that the study of Latin and Greek is most practical 
and profitable, and he is not slow to encourage such study. 
Bat he is also a believer in science-teaching, and would push 
that to a place it has not held, heretofore, in the school. He 
is a believer that the training in the scientific method of 
research can be made of utmost value to the child even, and 
that the results obtained will bear no mean comparison with 
those obtained in the teaching of the classic tongue. 

» Iowa. O. F. Emerson. 


ANSWERS TO QUERIES. 


Please state differences between thinking, knowledge, and 
culture, and anaylitic, and synthetic teaching. Q 

Ans.—Cali_the mind an intellectual power, when we think 
of it as producing the mental state named thinking. 

Knowledge is the consciousness of the agreement or disagree- 
ment of our ideas and thoughts. 

Culture is the facility the mind may acquire for performing 
any of its acts by performing them. 

Analytic Teaching Illustrated.—If a teacher in teaching an 
object, as a plant, presents to the learner, first the whole thing, 


and leads him to know it, sojas to be able to distinguish it from | zgg 
other kinds of objects; then directs his attention to the parts 
of the plant ag the roots, the stem, and the leaves; and lastly 


leads him to combine his knowledge of the parts into a knowl- 
edge of the whole, he teaches analytically. If, on the other 


except as/hand, a teacher in teaching the same object commences his 
-| work by presenting some roots separated from the whole to 


which they belong (which whole is not known by the learner), 
then in the same way presents the stem and then the leaves, 
and requires the whole to be constructed, or a kaowledge of the 
whole to be constructed out of a knowledge of the unrelated 
parts, he teaches synthetically. 

J. W. Dz 


LITERARY ECLIPSES. 


All communications to this should be marked 
“ ressed to W. H. Eastman, Sumner, 
Me. Answers in two weeks after date of publication.) 


SEMI-PHONKTIC CHART. 


My first and second the name reveal 

Of one in twelve in a famous whee!, 

My second and third another disclose, 

Which every lover of horses knows. 

My whole is a power throughout the land, 

And, with charch and school, forms a trio grand. 

NILLOR. 

ENIGMA, 


Seven letters spelis the name 
Of this man of temperance fame. 


My 7, 3, 5, 2, is what some few folks do. 
My 4, 2, 1, 5, we should sometimes do. 
My 4, 2, 3, 5, is used in war. 

My 7, 6, 1, our Union Army did. 

My 4, 3, 5, 1, ia a thing of great value. 
My 4, 6, 7, is not very high. 


CONUNDRUMS, 
1, Why is the French Republic like a dead woman ? 
2. What did Eve do after moving out of Eden ? 
3. Why was the Princess Louise of England like the immor- 
tal milkmaid of the house that Jack built ? 
4. Why is a sewing machine like a coquette ? 
. way is a clear sky at night suggestive of an Indian pud- 
ng 
6. What confectionery do most people prefer ? 


ANSWERS TO PUZZLES OF MAY 15. 


PHONETIC CHARADE.—Famous (Fay, muss), 

EniegmMa.—No soul can soar too loftily whose aim is God- 
given truth and brother-love of man. 

SQuARE.— 


“H. L.” and “A.D. 8. Tiffia, O., and G.,” Lunen- 
burg, Mass., favor us with solutions to all the ‘* Eclipses” of 
May 8, the latter also answering Hnigma of the week previ- 
ous, Enigma of May 8 is also solved by Ernest Dickinson, 


Trenton, N. J. 


THE MAGAZINES. 


— Among the prominent illustrations of the June number of the Z£n- 
glish Iliustrated Magazine will be an engraving of Mrs. Siddons, from 
Gainsborongh’s well-known picture in the National Gallery; and a design 
by George DuMaurier, ander the title of “ Der Todals Freund.” Mr. H. 
Sutherland Edwards contributes to the same number an interesting article 
on Drawing room Dances, with illustrations after Watteau and Hugh 
Thompson. 

— The Catholic World for June contains a number of interesting and 
especially valuable articles, as follows: “ Darwin’s Mistake,” by F. 8. 
Chatard, D.D.; ‘The New Flagellants,”’ by I. Deane, 8.J.; ‘ Leading 
Article in English Journalism,” by A. F. Marshall; “The Very Last 
Centenary of tant Isms,’’ y Rev. Thos. J. Jenkins; * Honest Prot 
estants and the Public Schools,” by Rev. Walter Elliott; and others. 
Price $4,00 per year, single copies 35 cents. New York: Catholic Publica. 
tion Society. 

— The June Atlantic brings the end of “A Roman Sioger,” Mr. Craw- 
ford’s best story. Richard Grant White has a second paper on “ The 
Anatomizing of William Shakespeare,” in which he pays his pungent re- 

pects recent critic of the Riverside Shakes . O. B, Frothing- 
of Washington as it Should be Dr. Holmes pays a brief 
but hearty tribute to the late Thomas Gold Appleton, brother-in-law of 
Mr. Longfellow; Olive Thorne Miller writes of the thrush, “‘ The Bird of 
Solitude; an anopymous writer describes “ Paris Classical Concerts; 
there are poems by Dr. T. W. Parsons and Mrs. Platt; and reviews of im 
rtant new books, with a good “ Contributors’ Club,” conclude an ex 
cellent number. Boston: Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 


— The Popular Science Monthly for Jane, 1884, presents a very varied 
and strong table of contents. Among the articles isa second paper by 
Herbert Spencer on “ The Sins of Legislators,” which will repay thought 


ful reading. Prof. W. B. Scott's sketch of Arnold Henry Guyot will in- 
terest all educators. Dr. J. H. Jackson treats of Evolution and Discolu- 
tion of the Nervous System; Dr. Samuel Hart of ‘ Stethoscopy;’’ Dr. J. 
Jastrow, of * Geography and Railroads;’’* Dr, Edwin J. Horn, of “ Clear 
Drinking Water; Dr. Walter H. Washe, of A versus Meta- 

hysics.”. The Editor’s Table, Literary Notices. Popular Miscellany, and 
Notes, are all worthy of careful reading. E. L. & W.J. Youmans editors. 


Price year $5.00, single number 50 cents. New York: D. Apple- 
ton & 


— The Leonard Scott Publishing Co., 1104 Walnut street, Philadelphia, 
have issued the May (1884) namber of the Contemporary Review,—price 
$4.50 a year, 40 centsa number. It contains valuable articles: ‘ The Sins 
of by Herbert Spencer; “Anarchy,” by Eliséo 
“6 inal Newwan,” by R. H. Hutton; “Some Neglected Periods o 
History,” by Ed A. Freeman; “ The Logic of Pain,” by J. M. Fothergill; 
“* Jreland and the Franchise Bill,” by James Stephen; “ The Teaching of 
the A es,” by #. W. Farrar; ‘Charles Reade,” by Compton Reade; 
“ of Minorities,”” by Shaw Lefevre; Contemporary 
Life and Tho ht in the United States,” by Charies K. Adams; “ Orien- 
tal History,” A. H. Sayce; “ New T ment Criticism, by F 
Farrar; and General Literature. 

— Education for May-June (Thomas W. Bicknell, editor) is one of the 
best numbers yet issued. It contains articles on ‘The Growth of the Ea- 


glish and American Educational Ideals,” by E. F. M. MacCarthy, Bir- 
° .; “How to Educate Children Well,” by Mrs. Horace 
Illustrations of Superior Teaching.” by J. A. Reinhardt, 
PhD. New Jersey; “ Women in London University and in University 
College,” by Sarah K. Bolton, Ohio; “ A Classification of Knowledge, 
, . Brown, Terre Haute, Ind ; “ Proposed Additions to, and 


by Geor, te, 
from, our Education,” by Rev. G. F. Magoun, D.D., Iowa Co 
«Wages of Schoolmasters in Ancient Rome,” by "R. F. Leighton, 
PE D., Brooklyn, N. Y.; “ Modern Languages and the College.” by ©. A. 
~ert, Lowa; “ The Origin of the First German Universities,” by G. G. 


ties to Btudies at Home,” by Lilian M. 
Bush. We ~ Foreign Notes.” Frontispiece, Mrs. Lucre- 
tia Garfield, in steel. Price, $4.00 per year, single num cents, 


CLASSICAL DEPARTMENT. 


All communications for this Department should be sent to the Editor. 
Pror. E. T. TOMLINSON, Head master Rutgers College Grammar School, 
New Brunswick, N. J. 


THE LATIN VERB. 

Mr. John Tetlow has the following in his book recently is- 
sued,about the principal parts of the Latin verb: ‘‘ In place of 
the supine in -um which is generally given as the fourth of the 
principal parts, I have substituted the perfect participle, 
The necessity of a reform in this direction was first recognized 
and pointed out by Professor Lane, who introduced this sub- 
stitution many years ago in his teaching, and has also incor- 
porated it in the Latin grammar which he is preparing for 
publication. When word-formation was so little understood 
that the supine was thought to be the source from which the 
perfect and future participles and primitives in -tor, -tio, -tus, 
and -tura were derived, there was an obvious propriety in rec- 
oguizing the supine as one of the principal parts of the verb. 
Clipped of final -um it yielded a base,—the so-called supine 
stem,—which was seen to be common to all these forms. As, 
moreover, identity of base was supposed to indicate commu- 
nity of origin, the forms jast enumerated were naturally viewed 
as offshoots from the parent stem. Asa matter of fact, how- 
ever, the perfect and future participles, primitives in -tor, -tio, 
-tus, and -tura, and the supines in -tum and -tu, are all simply 
parallel formations from the rootor from the verb-siem. Thus 
the participles cultus and culturus, and the primitive substan- 
tives cultor, cultura, cultus, and cultio, are formed directly 
from the root col-, till ; in like manner, the participles auditus 
and auditiras, and the substantives auditor, auditus, and au- 
ditid are formed directly from audi,—hear, the stem of audié, 
While there is in a restricted sense a real supine stem ending 
in -tu-, which lies at the foundation of two verbal forms, the 
former and the latter supine, the so-called supine stem ending 
in -t-, euphonically -s , is purely a figment of the grammarians, 
Again, although our dictionaries, in giving the principal parts 
of verbs, record more than 2,500 supines in -um, Richter has 
shown, in his contributions to the study of this form of the 
verb, that only 236 supines are to be found in the texts of the 
Latin writers from the time of Plautus to the early Christian 
centuries. 

It is clear, then, that the supine, instead of being a princi- 
pal part of the verb, is a very insignificant part. On the other 
hand, the perfect participle is found in all the passive tenses 
for complete action; it is, indeed, in these tenses the only es- 
sential part, for the auxiliary is often omitted. 

Moreover, if a mechanical base must be recognized as an ar- 
tificial help to the pupil while be is committing to memory 
those forms of the verb that have certain letters in common, 
the perfect participle yields this base as readily as the supine,” 

Bender’s Roman Literature makes the following periods: 

I.—The Pre-Historic Period, to Livius Andronicus, 240 B.C, 

IL.—The Archaic Period, from Livius Andronicus to Cicero, 
240—70 B.C. 

ILI.—The Golden Age, 70 B, C.—14 A. D. 

1. The Ciceronian Period. 
2. The Augustan Period. 

1V.—The Silver age, 14—117 A. D. 

V.—The Period of Positive Decline (Brass and Iron Ages), 
117 A. D. to the Sixth Century. 

EXERCISE FOR SIGHT TRANSLATION. 


Cadmus. 

Jupiter in tauram conversus, Europen, Agenoris, Phoeni- 
cum regis, filiam, abdaxerat in Cretam. Agenor ejus investi- 
gandae negotium Cadmo filio dedit, eumque, nisi reperta so- 
rore, domam redire vetuit. Cadmus, pererratis frustra variis 
orbis terraram partibus, oraculo Delphico jussus est in eo 
Graeciae loco consistere, ubi obvium haberet bovem, ibique 
urbemcondere Regionem Bo: otiam ; urbem Thebas appellas it. 
In ea pluros regnavit aunos, domesticis tamen calamatatibus 
graviter conflictatus. Ex ejus quippe liberis, Semele, cum 
Jovem, ex quo Bacchum edidit, videre fulminantem ex optas- 
set, ambusta fulmine periit. Ino farentem virum suum Atha- 
mantem fagiens, in mare se praecipitem dedit. Agave, Pen- 
thei mater, filiam discerpsit. Cadmus ipse, Thebas pulsus ab 
Amphione, concessit ad Illyrios cum conjuge, ubi taedio cal- 
amitatem affecti, Diis miserantibus, in serpentes ambo mutati 


sunt. 
NOTES AND QUEBIES. 


Readers will notice more attentien is paid to Latin than to 
Greek inthis department. This is necessary from the demand, 
time, labor, and type. We shall be glad, however, to have 
items and points bearing on the teaching of Greek, for we by 
no means place it second to the other language. 

A most excellent book for class use in reading, is Church's 
Stories from the Old World, published by Ginn, Heath & Co., 
of Boston. Placed in the hands of boys, as an English read- 
iog-book, it implants classic stories and develops the taste, at 
the same time not detracting from the elocutionary drill. 

A teacher from Romeo, Mich., asks the question: ‘‘ Where 
and how can I get a copy of Latine, referred to in the May 1 
number ?”’ 

Ans.—It is published by D. Appleton & Co., of New York, 
in monthly numbers during the school-year. 


— The time is not distant when women will have lost the 
opportunity to distinguish themselves by being the “‘ first of 
their sex’? to enter any new field of activity. Mrs Erminnie 
A. Smith, recently elected a Fellow of the New York Academy 


of Sciences, thereby an honor never before accorded 
woman. 
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Boston, JUNE 5, 1884. 


THE NATIONAL EDUCAT’L ASSOCIATION 
Meets at Mapison, Wis., Jury 10-18. 


REGISTER EARLY. 


Hon. J. H. Carpenter, Madison, Wis., 
Chairman of Com. on Entertainment. 


Address 


EXCURSION MANAGERS. 
Throughout Northwest to YELLOwsTONE PaRK,—W. D. Par- 
ker, River Falls, Wis. 
To OrgeGon,—William A. Mowry, Providence, R. I. 
To Cavirornra,—Rev. A. E. Winship, Boston, Mass. 
To CoLtorapo,—Aaron Gove, Denver, Col. 
To ALaska,—Rev. Sheldon Jackson, care Bureau of Educa- 
tion, Washington, D. C. 

Nore (1).—All correspondence with reference to railroad 
rates from any part of the United States to Madison, should 
b directed to the Eastern or Western R. R. Superintendents. 

Nore (2).—All correspondence relative to excursions should 

made with the Excursion Managers. 


THE WEEK. 


At the time of writing, the political cauldron is boiling too 
strongly to say what will be the result of the smoke and steam. 
Chicago, however, seems to enjoy it. 

From New York comes a decision of interest to teachers. 
State Superintendent Raggles, in a late test case, decided that 
all religious instruction and exercises must be excluded from 
the public schools during school-hours. Mr. Ruggles claims 
that this decision is in accord with the Constitution of the 
State, with legislative enactments, and with all ralings of his 
predecessors. 

Mrs. Leland Stanford, wife of ex-Governor Stanford, on the 
anniversary of her son’s birthday, donated $4,000 toward kin- 
dergarten instruction in San Francisco, placing the sum at the 
discretion of Mrs. Sarah B. Cooper, who has already done so 
much for the cause of childhood in that city. Such royal co- 
operation is a fit scknowledgement of Mrs. Cooper’s works. 


Abroad.—The Conservative party in Russia is said to be 
thinking of establishing, in opposition to the primary laical 
schools, which are administered and kept up by the Zemstro, 
or provincial councils, ecclesiastical schools to which it is 
hoped to attract the children of peasants, for the purpose of 
removing them from the influence of liberal ideas. The plan 
is to have these schools directed by the popes of the parishes, 
who would thus receive an increase in their perquisites, which 
are always meagre and often precarious. Thus in theory and 
on paper two of the most important and delicate problems of 
Russia are to be solved: the amelioration of the position and 
influence of the clergy, and the acquisition of a body of teach- 
ers who would be the source of good principles and of doctrines 
which would be orthodox from a political as well as a religious 
standpoint. The idea is nota new one. The experiment has 
been made already and failed. Thousands of these were es- 
tablished,under the Minister Norov,—on paper. They could 
not be put in practice because the popes, who are always much 
occupied, being heads of families, farmers, and shepherds, as 
well as keepers of souls, bad not the time to devote to school- 
keeping. 

Several French women have distinguished themselves as 
builders and house-decorators, and now comes the news that 
an American girl, Miss Laura White, has just been admitted 
to the Special School of Architecture in Paris. 

A suggestive illustration of the sweeping character of mil- 
itary conscription in France has just occurred. The Chamber 
of Deputies, so the cable reports, has refused to allow young 
men training for holy orders to be exempted from military 
service. The value of a man asa fighting-machine is evidently 


Tue president of the National Educational Associa- 
tion is now in Madison perfecting the details for the 
meeting, and will give through the columns of Tur 
JourRNAL all important facts not already announced. 
The registration is now going on very rapidly. 


Nearty all the “July” States are “out with their 
association programs. Practical topics seem to be the 
order of the day. The Ohio Teachers’ Association, the 
first on the list, will meet at Lakeside, July 1, 2, and 
3; the New York Association, at Elmira, July 9 and 10; 
and the Pennsylvania, at Meadville, July 8, 9, and 10. 
Particulars and programs will be given in later issues. 


Rey. A. D. Mayo will deliver an address before the 
Teachers’ Convention of West Virginia, on July 9th, at 
New Martineville, near Wheeling. The subject is 
“The Educational Outlook.” The subject of Mr. 
Mayo’s address at Madison will be, “ Last Words from 
the South.” Mr. Mayo will make headquarters, from 
June 1 till July 6,at Meadville, Crawford Co., Pa, 
spending his Sundays at Meadville. From June 15 till 
July 6 he will consider invitations to lecture on “ Edu- 
cation,” address schools, or attend commencements, 
during the week, at reasonable rates. Address Rev. A. 
D. Mayo, Meadville, Crawford Co., Pa. 


“Wuart is a Liberal Education ?” is the pertinent 
title of an able paper by President Eliot in the June 
Century. Dr. Eliot here reiterates with added force 
his able plea for the admission of such studies as natu- 
ral science, English, modern languages, etc., to equal 
academic rank with Greek, Latin, and mathematics. 
His argument tends to show that some of the studies 
which the classicists stickle for now because of their 
age and stability are in fact but of comparatively recent 
introduction, and in a constant state of fluxion. 


Amone other innovations, President Eliot would 
have the results of a collegiate examination in both 
French and German take equal rank with an examina- 
tion in one of the classic tongues,—this, probably, with 
the idea that the modern languages are more easily 
acquired, or that a very intimate knowledge is un- 
necessary. The whole argument, however, for the 
study of the modern tongues is based on their utility 
to the student. The question may, then, well arise, 
whether the commonly accepted smattering in modern 
languages that now obtains in colleges is of any prac- 
tical use. If not, why not make a thorough training in 
one modern language equal in rank to the present 
training in one of the classic tongues. An ability to 
readily glean from the vast fields of French or German 
literature with facility would undoubtedly be of im- 
mense value to students and graduates. It may be 
asked, Can they thus glean in Greek or Latin ? Perhaps 
not; but whatever may be the case with the classic 
tongues, half-way houses in modern languages can be 
of little use,—and may even be questionable accom- 
plishments. 


THE examinations are on; it is the children’s sum- 
mer of discontent. The Central Bureaus are at work 
gauging the teacher’s ability to crowd the memories of 
their pupils by a half-hundred questions, selected gen- 
erally without “rule or reason.” We are glad to see, 
however, that public opinion is being aroused, and that 
the days of these examinations, so far, at least, as the 
younger children are concerned, are numbered. Phy si- 
cians are beginning to speak strong words against 
them, and if teachers and parents were as pronounced 
in their objections, the time of their departure would 
not be far away. We are sorry to see that the super- 
intendent of the Boston schools, in his annual report, 
by a sort of mental metathesis, enters into a defence of 
them. The fact is that the evils of a written examina- 
tion, as usually prepared, do not rest in the examina- 
tions so much as in the consequences which flow from 
the success or failure in passing them. Here lies the 
influence which prompts to over-study, anxiety, and ill- 
health. And it is the school boards and superintend- 
ents, not the teachers, who are responsible, and should 


of much more consequence than hig value as a member of 
civil society,—at least in Europe, 


Feceive the stripes when the accounts are made up. 


We are sometimes confronted with the argument, 
“Tf the State can rightly be called on to furnish the 
people with education, why not with food and clothing 
and shelter, and all the necessaries, and even luxuries, 
of modern life?” Well, so far, every civilized country 
has done a great deal more for supplying the common 
wants and even the luxurious desires of its people than 
for the enlightenment of their minds. Here, for ex- 
ample, the State of Massachusetts, by an elaborate code 
of laws administered at great expense, makes it possible 
that every citizen shall be protected in the rightful ex- 
ercise of his faculties, secured in all his common rights 
of person, protected in the enjoyment and use of his 
earnings, and that, every moment of his life, he shall 
be guarded with sleepless vigilance against every power 
of nature and injurious human influence. The law of 
the State alone makes Boston inhabitable, and saves the 
poorest farmer from being overwhelmed, every day, by 
some foe to his existence. Without the solid wall of 
protection by society, at every point, no man could ob- 
tain food, live under a roof, or keep a coat on his back, 
an hour, except by the strength of his own right arm. 
Every public convenience, comfort, luxury, that makes 
one town superior to another is directly, or indirectly, 
the child of law. So complete is this arrangement that, 
under ordinary circumstances, the people can be left 
inside this fortress of the State to go on at their own 
will. “But the slightest accident or misfortune brings 
society to the front with a thousand aids, expedients, 
and checks, to raise the prostrate man to his feet. So 
far from the support of education being a violation of 
true social law, no community on earth has yet done 
half as much to aid the mental growth as every Chris- 
tian country does for the common needs of man. We 
are so accustomed to the perpetual aid of human society 
that we fancy we are doing all these wonderful things 
by our own gigantic will; whereas, at every step, from 
the cradle to the grave, we walk upright because, by 
God’s beneficent law, we “are all members of one body.” 
Of course, there is a legitimate sphere for individual 
action and the assertion of self-help against the pres- 
sure of custom and law. But the individualism that 
would turn loose the inhabitants of a region like the 
mountaineers of North Carolina, to go their own way in 
distilling “ moonshine whisky,” living promiscuous lives, 
settling difficulties with the pistol, administering justice 
by lynch-law, and leaving their children to the barbar- 
ism of ignorance, lest some damage should come to the 
Constitution of the United States, however lofty it may 
sound on the political stump, or seductive in the scheme 
of the philosopher, is simply the back-track toward 
eavagedom and all the abominations therein. As man 
grows toward the Divine, he is more and more involved 
in the network of social and civic unity, and the ideal 
of the race is not some “last man,” posing in a world 
in which he is the “fit survivor,” but a “kingdom of 
heaven,” sanctified by the Divine and human love, 
which work by the blessed law of all in each and each 
in all, 


AMERICAN INSTITUTE OF INSTRUCTION. 


Some unforeseen delays have occurred in the prepa- 
ration of the program for the great meeting to be held 
at Cottage City, during the three or four days begin- 
ning Monday evening, July 7. We are assured, how- 
ever, that it will very soon be issued, and that it will 
be exceedingly attractive. 

One of the illustrated evening lectures is to be given 
by Frank A. Hill, Esq., principal of the High School, 
Chelsea, Mass., on “ New-England Primer Days,” a sub- 
ject combining instruction and amusement in an extra- 
ordinary degree, and especially valuable to teachers of 
all grades. The varied and extensive program will close 
with Dr. Jobn’s Fiske’s superb lecture on “ Manifest 
Destiny,” a lecture that ought to be heard and pondered 
by every thoughtful American citizen,—one of the few 
really great lectures of the day, and one in which this 
charming speaker, historian, and philosopher of Har- 
vard appears at his very best. 

The indications now are that there will be a large 
attendance at the meetings. The rates are so low on 
the railroads and at the hotels, that the lowest-salaried 
“friend of education” can afford to go; while the repu- 


tation of the hotels is a sufficient youcher for the abun- 
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dant satisfaction and comfort of the inner and outer 
man. Two dollars is the fare for the round-trip from 
Boston ; and two dollars a day is the highest price for 
American Institute members at either of the first-class 
hotels. To avoid all possibility of discomfort or disap- 
intment, one should register his name early at one of 
the hotels. Those wishing circulars should address the 
secretary, R. ©. Metcalf, Esq., Winchester, Mass, 
Those wishing information abont the program should 
apply to the president, Homer B. Sprague, Boston. 


BRUTAL PHILOSOPHY. 


If the Scripture maxim that “the tree is known by 
its fruit” holds in philosophical speculation, some of 
our “advanced thinkers” may well start back at the 
outcome of their own favorite theories. 

Twenty years age, John Stuart Mill denounced the 
whole business of philanthropic and charitable work 
among Christian women as contrary to the scientific 
principle of self-help. To-day, the appalling destitution 
of London is the best commentary on the Pagan selfish- 
ness that is perpetually coming to the surface in every 
similar scheme of philosophy. If it were not that the 
human race has been sufficiently scourged by the mad 
passions of unrestrained animal nature, one might desire 
to look on a world “evolved” according to Mr. Her- 
bert Spencer’s enlarged ideals,—a world in which society 
was the champion shirk, and every man, woman, and 
child left to the inevitable sweep of a law that drives 
toward the strongest and makes and unmakes even the 
fundamental moral consciousness, with all the faiths 
that the worst of men confess to be sacred and of eter- 
nal obligation. 

In reading the very positive demonstrations by the 
movers in some of our new methods in charitable work, 
proving the wastefulness of private aid and the great 
importance of making “every tub stand on its own 
bottom,” we seem, now and then, to get a chill from 
the icebergs, and marvel how reasoning so sensible can 
bring good men sometimes to conclusions that would 
add a horror to savage life. The fact is, that the mo- 
ment the philosophical architect leaves the everlasting 
hard-pan of the moral consciousness and the enduring 
realities of the spiritual life, the affections, and the 
higher imagination, he is “in the air”; the sport of 
the most mischievous and malignant, ofttimes brutal 
tendencies of our strange human nature, and nothing 
but a prodigious allotment of inherited righteousness 
will save him from being buried under the ruins of his 
own system, wrecked in a cyclone of selfishness. It is 
altogether too hazardous an undertaking, even for an 
“advanced thinker,” to “rub out the slate” and set 
himself afresh to the task of ciphering out the problem 
of the universe, with no axioms of thought and no infinite 
certitudes of faith and duty; and the result is an inev- 
itable lapse into a barbarism that one would hope men 
of culture had outgrown. 


EDITOR’S TABLE. 


— The last report of the New York Superintendent declares 
that the system of free books, under proper supervision, is by 
far the most economic! that can be devised. 


— The Educational News thinks it “ greatly to be deplored 
that people do do not acquire during their school-days a liking 
for history.” ‘No one can acquire,” it says, ‘‘even in a 
small degree, that general intelligence and breadth of view, 
that freedom from prejudice, that catholic and tolerant spirit, 
which constitute cultare, unless he has followed sympathet- 
ically the story of human progress and achievement.” To cal- 
tivate a love for history the News suggests the German way of 
teaching it, which is by oral instruction. The teacher tells in 
&.mple language the story of great men and great events, using 
the text-book only for fixing the main facts in the memory. 
Our contemporary thinks that the great obstacle in the way of 
introducing this method here is, that “in many cases the 
teacher’s knowledge scarcely goes beyond the text-book.” 
There is trath in that, but a greater obstacle would be found 
in the examinations that are annually given by men who know 
no more or less than the instractors; examinations that, by 
their extent and methods, tether the teachers and children to 
the pages of the text-book, any wanderings from which to pas- 
‘ures new being suicidal. 

— There is a theory abroad that no child is averse to intel- 
lectual labor, provided it is suited to his development. It isa 
Very attractive theory, and has found disciples among eminent 
thinkers, But the experience of the schools, we think, is 
*alnst it, It is not so much the methods used which makes 
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instruction agreeable to the child as the personality of the 
teacher leading captive his sentiments. But we question 
whether this personality will ever be found in any one person 
80 rich, so varied, so wise, that it can bring into subjection 
every mind. As the Dean of Westminster says, in the Fort- 
nightly Review, ‘There is @ sense, no doubt, in which the 
minds of the young are active enough; but there is a sense, 
also, in which they are often exceedingly the reverse, Real 
mental effort, any attempt at reflection, is apt to prove very 
trying, very distasteful to them; thinking, setting the mind to 
work, what a Roman would call intentio animi, is a thing 
which, to some gifted spirits, may be a delightful pastime, but 
to which the minds of most growing boys have an instinctive 
aversion. They will often welcome a good deal of humdrum 
drudgery in preference to a very limited amount of such men- 
tal gymnastics. Yet to overcome this aversion, to train or win 
his pupils to take a real and hearty pleasure in such active ex- 
ercise, is surely the very first aim, as it is the main mark and 
note of the good teacher.”’ 


NATIONAL EDUCATIONAL ASSOC. NOTES. 


IMPORTANT,—REGISTER AT ONCE AT MADISON, 


The city is filling up rapidly. All hotels and private resi- 
dences are reserved for members of the National Association. 
Due notice will be given when there is no longer room for 
guests, Seven thousand people can have good beds and board 
in and around this beautiful city of the Northwest. Western 
hospitality was never known to fail, and our hosts at Madison 
are no exception to the rule. Go with an accommodating 
spirit, and you will receive a Western welcome and a generous 
treatment. 

Send names in full, post-office addresses in legible style, and 
any special requests as to room-mates, etc., to Hon. J. H. Car- 
penter, Madison, Wis., at once, and you will in due season re- 
ceive cards of invitation, assigning places of entertainment. 
Don’t be deterred from going from fear of acrowd. There 
will be no crowd until after you have registered. We have 
abundant resources, and the city and State are equal to an 
emergency. REGISTER AT ONCE: REGISTER! 


EXCURSIONS. 


All persons proposing excursions from Madison will address 
the following persons, who will furnish circulars and all 
needed information: 


I. For all parts of Wisconsin, Lake Superior, St. Paul, Min- 
neapolis, and parts adjacent, see illustrated Bulletin of the 
National Educational Association. Ten cents in stamps sent 
to D. A. Fraser, Boston, Mass., will secure a set of railroad 
maps, and ten Bulletins, containing full information as to the 
work of the Association, railroad-routes, fares, etc., entertain- 
ment at Madison, etc. 

If. Minnetonka, Devil’s Lake, Winnepeg, and connections 
on the line of St. Paul and Manitoba RR, address Hon. D. 
H, Kiehle, General Manager, St. Paul, Minn. If in the East, 
address either George F. Weston, Esq., Providence, R. I., or 
George E. Shaw, Esq., Putnam, Conn. 

IIL. For Yellowstone Park, address W. D. Parker, Esq., 
River Falls, Wis. 

IV. For Portland, Oregon, and vicinity, address Wm. A. 
Mowry, Ph.D., Providence, R. I. 

V. For California and the Pacific Coast south of Oregon, ad- 
dress L. M. Chase, Esq., principal Dudley School, Boston, 
Mass. 

VI. For Alaska, address Rev. Sheldon Jackson, D. D., 
Washington, D. C. 


THE ELEMENTARY MUSIC TEACHERS’ CONVENTION. 


The prompt response from the best known music teachers 
throughout the country to the call for the above convention, 
indicates that it meets a widely-felt demand. Indeed, the 
movement is entirely of the nature of a spontaneous uprising. 


After the program of the National Educational Association 
was printed, the subject of a discussion of musical methods 
was quietly talked about among a few advocates of the differ- 
ent systems. As the idea spread it gained strength. The fact 
that Dr. Hagar, of Salem, had been asked to preside at the 
meeting of the convention, and had consented, indicated not 
only a determination on the part of the leaders of the move- 
ment to have the occasion one of the highest dignity, but also 
showed that the educators of the country recognize the im- 
portance of the subject to be discussed. 

People have heard much about the Movable Do, the Fixed 
Do, the Tonic Sol-fa system, the Kindergarten system of col- 
ors, and now welcome the opportunity of learning the charac- 
teristics of the various methods. It is undoubtedly well to 
have a leader for each method in order to prevent speakers 
from “ firing wild,’ and to give concentration and point to 
the discussion. With Messrs. N. Coe Stewart of Cleveland, 
O. Blackman, and T. F. Seward to lead the several detach- 
ments, we may be sure that the forces will be well marshalled. 

Other teachers who have written to express their interest 
in the affair are Dr. George F. Root of Chicago, B. Jepson of 
New Haven, G. B. Loomis of Indianapolis, J. R. Marray of 
the Musical Visitor, L. W. Mason, Prof. Yonkerman of Cin- 
cinnati, ete. These, with the many other names that might 
be mentioned, indicate the true breadth of the movement. 

The press generally is requested to notice this important 
gathering, which cannot but have a marked influence on the 


future study of elementary music in America. 
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GENERAL MANAGERS FOR STATES. 


The following persons have consented to act in their several 
States as general managers of the Executive Board. Their 
duties are: (1) To appoint assistant managers for counties and 
cities. (2) To publish and distribute circulars and other mat- 
ters relating to the interests of the Association. (3) To organ- 
ize parties, and to urge as large an attendance as possible from 
the State which each represents: 


Hon. W. J. Corthell, Gorham, Me. 
W. A. Robinson, A.M., Franklin Falls, N. H. 
J. M. Hitt, A.M., Northfield, Vt. 

errick Lyon, 
Hon. T. B, Stockwell, } Providence, RI. 
8. T. Dutton, Esq., New Haven, Conn. 
N. A. Calkins, LL.D., 124 E, 80th St., New York City, N.Y. 
S. A. Ellis, Esq , Rochester, N. Y. 
W. N. Barringer, Esq., Newark, N. J. 
James MacAllister, Esq.. Philadelphia, Penn. 
J. T. Lucky, Pittsburg, Penn. 
Hon. M. A. Newell, Baltimore, Md. 
W. F. Fox, Esq., Richmond, Va. 
Hon. B. L. Buteher, Wheeling, W. Va. 
Hon. J. O. Wilson, Washington, D. CO. 
J.T. Tomlinson, Esq., Winston, N. C. 
Major Robert Bingham, Bingham School, N. C. 
Hon, Asbury Coward, Columbia, 8. C, 
Hon. G. J. Orr, Atlanta, Ga. 
Albert Salisbury, Atlanta, Ga. 
J. 8. Cowdon, Esq , St. Augustine, Fila, 
Hon, A. J. Russell, Tallahassee, Fila. 
Hon, H. K. Armstrong, Montgomery, Ala. 
Hon. R. M. Lusher, New Orleans, La. 
Prof. Walter Hillman, LL.D., Clinton, Miss, 
John Baldwin, A.M., Huntsville, Tex. 
Hon. Thomas H. Payne, Nashville, Tenn. 
O. V. Hays, Hope, Ark. 
J. T. Gaines, Esq., Louisville, Ky. 
R. W. Stevenson, Esq., Columbus, O. 
W. A. Bell, i Indianapolis, Ind. 
Hon. W. W. W. Jones, L neoin, Neb. 
Hon. H. A. Raab, Springfield, Ill. 
Hon. Robert Graham, Madison, Wis. 
B. F. Wright, Esq., St. Paul, Minn. 
David Howell, Eeq., Lansing, Mich. 
Henry Sabin, Esq., Clinton, Ia. 
Hon. W. E. Coleman, Jefferson City, Mo. 

. M. Greenwood, Esq., Kansas City, Mo. 

. Louis Soldan, Esq., St. Louis, Mo. 
Hon. H. C, Speer, Topeka, Kan. 
Aaron Gove, Esq., Denver, Col. 
Hon, John Swett, San Francisco, Cal. 
Hon. E. B. McElroy, Salem, Oregon. 
George C. Hall, Esq., Tucson, Arizona. 
J. M, Coyner, A.M., Salt Lake, Utah. 
Hon. W. H. H. Beadle, Yankton, Dak. 


In addition to the above-named managers, with whom 
correspondence may be conducted, the following persons may 
be consulted by letter or otherwise in respect to the meeting 
at Madison: 

C. W. Hill, principal Comins School, 

C. F. King, principal Lewis School, ¢ Boston. 

Hiram Orcutt, 16 Hawley Street, 

8. A. Ellis, Supt. of Schools, Rochester, N. Y. 

B. A. Hinsdale, Supt. of Schools, Cleveland, O. 

George E. Bemis, 109 Wabash Avenue, Chicago, Ill. 

Charies A. Cole, Supt. of Schools, Albany, N. Y. 

James MacAllister, Supt. of Schoole, Philadelphia, Pa. 

Samuel A. ang nad Supt. Schools, Reading, Pa. 

Prof. Zalmon 8, 

Hon. John Hitz, Washington, D. C. 

Prof. V. C. Dibble, Charieston, S. C. 


NOTES. 

— The Hon, Superintendent of Education of the Province 
of Quebec has accepted an invitation to be present at Madison. 
— The French Minister of Education at Paris has expressed 
his deep regrets on account of his inability to attend. 

— Chan Phon Lee, one of the most remarkable Chinese 
scholars, will represent the educational affairs of his Govern- 
ment at the National Educational Association. 

— A lady ambassador of the Brazilian Government, sent to 
the United States to study our educational system, will be in 
attendance on the National, and will be invited to give a brief 
address. 

Query.—Is it necessary to obtain certificates of membership 


in the National Association before reaching Madison? Some 
do not understand this item in the arrangements. ° 


It is not necessary to pay the two dollars membership in the 
Association before reaching Madison. This secures the benefit 
which accrue from membership after reaching Madison, and is 
payable to N. A. Calkins, treasurer, before or at the meeting. 


— The Normal Art School of Boston will make a valuable 
exhibition of the year’s work at Madison. This will consist of 
drawings and casts, and also the course of instruction, all of 
which will give clear ideas of what is taught in this important 
school, as well as the method of instruction. Prof. W. F. 
Brackett has the charge of this department of the exhibition, 
which promises to be the largest and best ever made in 
America. 


— By official reports received at this office, it is certain that 
New England will send over four hundred delegates to Madison, 
and among them will be Hon, Henry Barnard, LL.D.; Dr. W. 
T. Harris; Dr. John D. Philbrick, LL.D.; Hon. Thomas B. Stock- 
well; Hiram Orcutt, LL.D.; Larkin Danton, LL.D.; Miss 8. 
A. Doyle; Hon. John W. Dickinson, Mrs. L. P, Hopkins, George 
A. Walton, Eeq.; W. A. Mowry, Ph.D.; A. P. Marble, Ph.D.; 
Hon. W. J. Corthell; D. B. Hagar, Ph.D. ; W. E. Sheldon, 
Esq.; 8S. T. Dutton, Eeq.; Merrick Lyon, LL.D.; Dr. G. Stanley 
Hall; Miss Alice E. Freeman; A. G. Boyden, AM.; L. M. 
Chase, Esq.; Mr. and Mrs, Hayes, Boston; and hosts of other 
good men and women. 
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OUR BOOK TABLE. 


Puller Ossoli. By Thomas Wentworth Higgin- 


Margaret 
Boston: Hough- 


son. ‘*‘ American Men of Letters Series.” 

ton, Mifflin & Co. Price, $1.25. 

No one in this country is better fitted to write a biography 
of Margaret Fuller than Mr. Higginson. He has enjoyed in- 
timate relations with the literary and philosophical circle to 
which she belonged, and has had access to a rich store of fam- 
ily manuscripts and materials never before used in print 
Those readers who have read the “‘ Memoirs”’ of her, written 
by Ralph Waldo Emerson, W. H. Channing, and James Free- 
man Clarke many years ago, will find that Mr. Higginson rec- 
ognizes the marked personality of this rather phenomenal 
American woman, but that he lays special stress upon the more 
practical features of her many-sided character. He empha- 
sizes the “ vigorous executive side’’ of her being and work, as 
shown in her devotion to duty, and her longings for a career 
of mingled thought and action. “The best part of intellect is 
action,’”’ says Mr. Higginson, “‘ and that this was her especial 
creed.” Margaret Faller’s “ vigorous executive side” was 
displayed much more fully in the management of The Dial un- 
der circumstances of great difficulty to which Mr. Higginson 
makes an amusing reference. ‘In conducting it,’’ he says, 
‘she had to attempt that hardest thing in life, to bring re- 
formers into systematic codperation. Reformers are like the 
Eequimaux dogs, which must be hitched to the sledge, each 
by a separate thong; if put in one common harness, they turn 
and eat each other up. Under the common phrase, ‘ Tran- 
scendentalists,’ were comprised at that day people of the most 
antagonistic temperaments. Nobody could dwell higher 
among the clouds than Alcott; no one could keep his feet 
more firmly on the earth then Parker; yet they must be har- 
nessed to the same conveyance. Those who have had to do 
similar charioteering amid the milder divergences and smoother 
individualities of the present day can best estimate what her 
task must have been.’’ Mr. Higginson discusses her hered- 
itary traits, and quotes Horace Mann’s reasons for any unpop- 
ularity of Margaret Fuller as due not, from any prejudice 
against her as a woman, but because she probably combined the 
disagreeablenesses of forty Fullers.’”’ This Mr. Higginson re- 
futes, saying she had one of the sweetest mothers who ever 
lived, and her nature was tempered on the “ spindle-side.”’ 
The chapters of the book devoted to Margaret’s Girlhood, 
Country Life, School Teaching in Boston and Providence, 
Suburban Life at Jamaica Plain, ‘‘ Conversations in Boston,” 
The Literary Club, and its Organ, The Dial ; Brook Farm; 
Books Published ; Business Life in New York; European 
Travel; Marriage and Motherhood; Correspondence between 
Husband and Wife ; Closing Scenes; and Literary and Per- 
sonal Traits, have each a special interest. A valuable biblio- 
graphical appendix and an excellent index complete the volume. 


One ay Many. By Mrr. H. B. Goodwin, author of Dr. 
Howell's Family, and other excellent books. Boston: Cup- 
ples, Upham & Co. 

No book of the present season sppeals more strongly to the 
refined reader. Its special claim consists in the evidences of, 
and stimulus to, rich eultare, and a delicacy of feeling which 
the author reveals in every paragraph. It shows extensive 
travel, and a clear study of the conditions of life, in its many 
phases. Mrs. Goodwin pictures with naturalness and truth- 
fulness the ideal characters she has drawn in this book. While 
it may not excite the imagination. as do thousands of modern 
books of romance, it shows the realities of life, and stimulates 
to a nobler and purer style of action aad feeling than the or- 
dinary sensational novel. An unromantic life is generally 
one that prodaces the highest good to the individual, and best 
strengthens the foundations of a high and useful condition of 
soeiety. It sets before the reader the noble capacities of wo- 
man, the dignity of work, the dangers of the wine-cup, the 
folly of hasty marriages, the causes of adversity, and the im- 
portance of our curing the evils and passions of mankind. 
The author’s text, taken from the lines of Mrs. Browning, has 
been well utilized: 

** Be sure no earnest work 
Of any honest creature, howbeit weak, 
Imperfect, ill-adapted, fails so much, 
It is not gathered as a grain of sand, 
To enlarge the sum of human action, used 
For carrying out God’s end, 
The honest, earnest man must stand and work,— 
The woman also,—otherwise she drops 
At once below the dignity of man, 
Accepting serfdom. .. . 
Whoever fears Gods, fears to sit at ease.” 
This book is timely for summer reading, safe, pure, and sug- 


gestive in its teachings for the young. 


Our Pamous Women. Superbly illustrated. With full-page 
portraits, engraved by eminent experts, mainly from photo- 
ara taken expressly for this work. Hartford, Conn.: A. 
D. Worthington & Co. Sold only by subscription. 


This valuable and intensely interesting book comprises the 
lives and deeds of American women who have distinguished 
themeelves in literature, science, art, music, and the drama, or 
are famous as heroines, patriots, orators, educators, physicians, 
philanthropists, etc.; with numerous anecdotes, incidents, and 
personal experiences. The names of the authors represented 
aré a guarantee of the excellence of the book. It is evi- 
dent that each of the twenty writers has given her best 
efforts to make the volume worthy of this age of book-making. 
The work contains thirty sketches of eminent women who 
have enriched the world by their lives and deeds; with the ex- 


noble work still. Mrs. Stowe writes of her sister, Miss Cath- 
erine E. Beecher, and Mrs. A.D. T. Whitney; Rose Terry Cooke 
sketches Mrs. Stowe and Harriet Prescott Spofford; Mrs, Spof- 
ford contributes sketches of Rose Terry Cooke, Clara Louise 
Kellogg, Louise Chandler Moulton, and Mary L. Booth; Eliza- 
beth Stuart Phelps treats of Mrs. Mary A. Livermore; Lucy 
Larcom, of Clara Barton; Mrs. Whitney, of Lucy Larcom; Kate 
Sanborn, of Margaret Fulier; Frances E. Willard, of Mary 
Virginia Terhune (Marion Harland); Louise Chandler Moulton, 
of Louisa M. Alcott ; Mary Clemmer, of Lucretia Mott; Mary 
A. Livermore, of Anne Whitoey; Marion Harland, of Elizabeth 
Prentiss; Susan Cooledge, of Lydia Maria Child; Lucia Gilbert, 
Runkle, of the Doctors Blackwell, Mary Mapes Dodge, and Abby 
Hopper Gibbons; Julia Ward Howe, of Maria Mitchell ; Elizabeth 
Cady Stanton, of Susan B. Anthony; Laura Curtis Bullard, of 
Elizabeth Cady Stanton; Lilian Whiting, of Mary Clemmer and 
Charlotte Cushman; Elizabeth T. Spring, of Elizabeth Stuart 
Phelps; Elizabeth Bryant Johnson, of Frances Hodgson Bur- 
nett; and Maud Howe, of Julia Ward Howe. The story of these 
eminent women will be an inspiration and incentive to thou- 
sands of young women aspiring to do noble work. The volume 
is eminently representative, all of the subjects of the memoirs 
being American by birth or adoption. The mechanical execu- 
tion of this book is a credit to American book-makiog, and the 
portraits are faithful as likenesses, and artistic in execution. 
Sach a book, in every home in the land, would be a positive 
blessing, teaching its members courage, patience, high purpose, 
and lofty aspirations. 


The Traveling Law School,and Famous Trials. By Ben- 

— Vaughan Abbott, LL.D. Boston: D, Lothrop & Co. 

rice, $1.00. 

Mr. Abbott has packed into the 228 pages of this volame 
about as much practical and important information as they 
can well hold. In the opening paper the author treats upon 
the nature of governments,—national, State, and local. The 
plan of the book presupposes a party of young law students 
traveling from Boston to Washington, stopping on the way at 
Philadelphia and New York. They are under the guidance of 
a teacher who loses no opportanity of impressing upon them 
lessons in their profession during their journey. An important 
paper is devoted to “‘ Bargains and Business,’’ and another to 
“* Money aod Banks.”” A second part of the volume is devoted 
to an account of some famous trials in this country and Europe. 


Geological Excursions; or, The Rudiments of Geol 
for Young Learners. By Alexander Winchell, LL.D., 
ot Geology and Pa!wontology in the University of 

ichigan, author of World Life, Pre-Adamites, Sparks from 
a Geo t’s Hammer, ete. Containing 88 fine engravings. 
Chicago: 8. C. Griggs & Co. Price, $1.50. 


Professor Winchell has made a “‘new departure”’ in the 
plan of teaching the elements of the science of geology in this 
admirable book. It has obviously come to him in his success- 
ful experience as a teacher, and is based upon facts as well. 
The aim of Mr. Winchell is to enlist the senses and sentiments 
of the beginner in the study of geology, and proceed upon the 
inductive method, which leads to the application of each item 
of knowledge in some useful and interesting relation, and 
awakens the thought of the learner. The students are expected 
to see everything that is indicated in this book, to handle and 
examine the pebbles and stoner, and examine for themselves the 
phenomena of stratified rocks and the way they are arranged 
upon the earth, and draw maps and sections of the results of 
their observations. We believe that thismethod of instruction 
will secure the best results, and we heartily commend this 
book to teachers and school officers, feeling assured that its 
use will greatly advance the knowledge and appreciation of 
this branch of science, and result in great advance in the in- 
dustries and culture of our young people. The “ exercises ”’ 
are admirable, and, if faithfully taught, will be fruitful of good 
results. The book is excellent in style, typography, and illus- 
trations. 


Alaska, and Missions on the North Pacific Coast. B 


Rev. Sheldon Jackson, D.D. Fally illustrated. N $ 
Dodd, Mead & Co. Price, $1.50. 


The issue of a new edition of this popular and instructive 
book is timely in view of the proposed excursion of educators 
to this far-off region of territory, obtained by the United States 
by purchase from Russia. It is to have a form of territorial 
government by recent act of Congress. The volume gives in- 
teresting and valuable information in regard to the physical 
features of the country, population, customs, and beliefs of its 
people, etc. Mr. Jackson has journeyed over the region in the 
interests of religion and education, and tells the story of the 
country, its needs, and future prospects, with intelligent fidel- 
ity. The illustrations add much to the value of the book. All 
persons contemplating a tour to this region should certainly 
read Alaska, by Mr. Jackson, before going. 

Marootios. 


An Abri t of the Hygienic Ph 
or the use of Junior Classes and Common Sch 
Joel Dorman Steele, Ph.D. New York: A. 8. ym on 
The importance of physiological study by the youth of our 
country cannot well be over-estimated. Ignorance of hygienic 


mental power to the world. The formation of correct habits 
will prevent weakness and poverty, which are sources of re- 
gret through life. To preserve health, and keep the laws of 
hygiene in regard to habits, is much easier than to cure disease 
or reform the moral life. Nature’s laws must be regarded 


ception of six, the subjects of the sketches are living, and doing 


sacredly, for all violation is sure to be met with a penalty. 
Mr. Steele in his Introduction, states the facts strongly, but 


laws has been the cause of immense waste of physical and ss 


truly, of the dangers of neglect of proper physiological condi- 
tions in youth. He then proceeds to discuss in a plain, scien- 
tific way, the skeleton, the muscles, the skin, respiration, 
and the voice; the circulation, digestion and food, the nervous 
system, the special senses, touch, taste, smell, hearing, and 
sight. In aconcluding chapter he states forcibly the value of 
health, false ideas of disease, prevention of disease and the 
cure. His Appendix is very valuable, and contains hints about 
the sick-room, disinfectants, what to do “* till thedoctor comes,’’ 
antidotes to poison; and furnishes an admirable list of practical 
questions for review on each topic presented in the body of the 
book, and also a very useful glossary of terms anda complete 
index. This book is admirably arranged, and shows Mr. 
Steele’s skill in a marked degree. It is a book timely and emi- 
nently fitted for common schools. 


LITERARY NOTES. 


— J. E. Fitzgerald, 20 Lafayette Place, N. Y. has published 
Tllusions, a Psychological Study, by James Sully, complete in 
two parts; Part I; price, 15 cents. The many narratives of 
si cases of illusion contained in this book, while strictly 
authentic, are “‘ stranger than fiction.”’ 

— The Practical Class Register, for public and private 
schools, recently published, is a very convenient register for 


the teacher, affording a permanent record of the progress and 
deportment of each pupil, and a weekly report of each day’s 
work for the parent. New Castle, Del.: J. P. Garber, Box 34. 


— Cassell & Co., New York, have published an Illustrated 
Guide to Paris; price 40 cents. It contains routes of travel 
from London to Paris, gives descriptions of chief features of 
charisteristics and history, and a vast amount of information 
how to make an economical use of time in visiting the sights 
of the city of Paris and its charming suburbs, 

— Macmillan & Co., New York, have in preparation a com- 
plete library edition in seven yolumes, to be published monthly 
at $1.75 each, of the works of Lord Tennyson. The first volume 
containing a steel portrait, after a photograph by Rejlander, 
will be published about Jane 1; there will also bea limited 
edition, printed on the best hand-made paper, which will be 
sold only in sets. 

— Jno. F. Phillips & Co., 29 Park Row, New York City, 
have just published a Newspaper Rate-Book, containing 
full descriptions, with advertising rates, of the various Amer- 
ican periodicals, having a circulation of 5,000 copies or more, 
together with full lists of papers devoted to specialties, and, in 


addition, the names and postoffice address of the most prom 
inent weekly paper in each county in the United States and 
Canada, It is a reliable and convenient work. 


— James R. Osgood & Co., Boston, has published a new 
volame by William D. Howells, entitled Three Villages, 
which contains three sketches of American communities, all 
of which are in Mr. Howell’s best vein. The first deals his- 
torically with the old town of Lexington, Mass.; the second is 
a charming study of the Shaker family at Shirley, and the 


third relates to the founding and the tragic fate of the Mora- 
vian settlement of Guadenbiitten on the Muskingum River. 
The book is one the cultivated will greatly enjoy. 


— Houghton, Mifflin & Co., Boston, have published in neat 
book-form E, Marion Crawford’s new novel, which has been 
running for months in the Atlantic Monthly, entitled The 
Roman Singer. This story is entirely different in character 
from Mr. Isaacs or Dr. Claudius, by the same author. It is 
entirely devoid of sensational elements,—is a strong and careful 


effort of literary work in pyschological analysis. While it 
may not attract the attention of the mass of readers to the ex- 
tent the other books have done, it merits attention and will be 
appreciated by thousands, 


— John B. Alden, New York, has completed the Seven 
Great Monarchies of the Ancient Bastern World, by 
George Rawlinson, M.A., in three superb volumes; price, for 
the set, $2.40. The three books contain over 2,000 pages, and 
over 700 illustrations and maps. It is one of the greatest his- 
torical works of this age. It covers the ground, as that ground 
is covered by no other publication in the English language, 
and shows splendid critical ability, as well as profound schol- 


Yjarehip and laborious research. Marvelously cheap as it is, 


this classic work should now find its way into every library in 
the land. 

John B. Alden has inaugurated a new enterprise in the in- 
terests of students, bookbuyers, and all friends of culture, in 
the publication of Guizot’s History of France, from the 
Earliest Times to 1848; eight volumes, small octavo, large 
type, over 400 fine illustrations; price reduced from nearly $50 
to only $6.00 per set, 75 cents per volume. Vol. L. now ready; 
others at intervals of ten days. Sample volume sent post-paid, 
with privilege to return, 65 cents, his is the only complete 
Awerican edition of this magnificent work, which is known as 
the best poguler — of France. The cost of importation 
is $36. 6 present edition is unabridged, and includes the 

“ nvenience of form, for reading and the library 
shelves, is superior to any other edition published. 


NEW BOOKS RECEIVED. 


y a 
» yglenic Physiology; by J. Dorman Steele, Ph.D. New York: A. 8. 


E.; by Mrs. 8. R. Graham Olark; $1.50. Boston: D. Lo- 
Professor Conant; Hon. L. 8. Huntington, Q.0.; $1.25. New York: R. 


Histore ot the Thirty Years’ War; by Anton Gindely; vols. I. and LI. 

Board of the City of 

illus.; $250. New York: J Iden. 
The Coup d’Etat; M. De Maupas. New York: D. A spleton & Co. 


Method of . A 
Squares; by Mansfield Merriman. New York: John 
© Great W. H. Thom M.A., M.D..... Sir Thomas 
$ ma... ot ers in 
York; Harper & For sale & Shepard, 
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Upiv.—— 
have 


ks for ite ep 
at Boulder, 


trees 
ponds for & 


d enter Columbia Law School. The 
and Supt. McClurg is inconsolable 


schools will suffer. 


State Editor, ALBION N. Fsiiows, Waterloo, Iowa. 
lowa.—The State Register has, every now and then, a most 
excellent article on the city schools. Its suggestions are timeiy. 


far as we know, is the only leading public 
The Register, 80 hat has mature opinions and decided zeal a. te re A. H. Newton, of the same class, 


EDUCATIONAL INTELLIGENCE. 
state Editor, ¥. B. GAULT, So. Pueblo, Colorado. 


the annual address before the alumni and friends of + ~ State 
The Univ. Lecture Cireuit in the State was rought A collection of ’s letters and poems (for, like Story, he was a poet as|*24 excellent teacher, 
brated thinker, Joseph Cook, of Boston. These Jec- | well as a sculptor) is peat. 

wo close by that the State Univ. at Boulder Gesorves|citison, Mr. L. Warren, her most benevolent 
terprise in securing them.——In a hotly-contested school 
Supt. Casey's administration was emphatically endorsed 
lis. —On the experimental farm of the Agricultura! Coll., 3,000 

shrubs have been planted this season._-Grard 
“Ee bude be work Sept te Prins 
penlee aad Williams of Pueblo will, at the close of the year, retire from 


because of the loss his 


Junction voted| He recentiy gave Warren Memorial 


two able 


ondary instruction. 


1,700.—J. C. 


State Editor, A. 8. OLIN, lola, Kan. 


Kansas.—Th 
ta ped New York.—Dr. Anderson, of Rochester Univ., has just 


rolled 600 students in the State Univ.; in the State Normal 
School, 400; Agricultural Coll.,380: Baker Univ. (Methodist), 350, making | CODtemplating a new high school building.——From present 
a total attendance in the four leading institutions for higher education, of | indications there will be many changes in principals at the end 
Hamm, Normal, ’82, takes the principalship of Council/of the present school year.——W. M. Benson, the s 


high schools of the State prepare for 


will be held in Louisville in June.——A law has lately been | of Pennsylvania, is assisting State Supt. Apgar of New Jerse 
nade’ by [in the of teachers’ institutes now being held. 
the Legislature to bring home from Florence, Italy, the remains of Ken- goodly pumber of New Jersey teachers will attend the gathering at Mad- 
apo.—Rev. Myron W. Reid, of Denver, will deliver | (hcky's ‘alented son, Joel T. Hart, the soulptor. An association has been | Dong. Louis Bevier, Ph D. the teacher of Greek and German, has re- 


formed in Lexi ‘ 7 
umph of Chastity. " NA ppgeny By city his great work, “ The Tri-| cently been offered professorships in two colleges. He is a brilliant scholar 


——The teachers of Rutgers Coll. Grammar School seem to be in de- 


jon Of Tiany, Now York. He graduated from college with a fine record, 
took a fellowship and d of Ph. D. at Johns Hopkins, then studied two 


ears in Germany, spent six months in the study of Modern Greek at 


Warren. Thongh not actively engaged in the work for | % 
some tim Athens, and then spent some time in general travel abroad.——Mr. W. E. 
© past, he has always been a warm friend of the public schools, Bissell, A.B parm also been connected with the school seven years as 


was for many years a trustee and chairman of the Fi jal Com. d been 
was chiefly instrumental in founding the City Normal and Training School. teacher of mathematics,—has etiaced the geiacipaiehap of en lager. 


tant school in the West. Both teachers will, however, remain in their 


known at home as “ Cerro Gordo” Willianss bes toes bighiy commented present positions.—Blair Acad. is prosperous also. The large endow- 


824 people inthe State for his able speech in favor of the | Coll. Preparatory School at Princeton is to be reestablished. 
_—_— Mr. Bishop, a Harvard 


ment it bas recently received will place it among the foremost.——The 


uate and former teacher at St. Paul’s School, 
N. H., is to be the principal. The prospects are encouraging. 


returned from a few weeks’ trip in the South.——Auburn is 


accepts « position in the/ and popular Supt. of the Olean schools, has just been reap- 


rin the State t . Sev 
pape Institutes are announced as follows: Audubon Co.,/ tne state Univ., and their graduates are admitted to the freshman class of | Pointed at a salary of $2,000, 


tional matters. —— 


11,3 weeks, 
R. H. Frost, conductor; Des M 


J. B. Peaslee of Cincinnati, conductor; Hancock 


Cc. F. Willeutt, conductor; Cass Co 
olnes 


-» Atlantic, that institution 
on diploma.— Many of the July institutes close July 27, 
Co., et = roe and the conductors and instructors take positions in the August institates. 
-*| It would be a grateful change to the teacher who wishes to enjoy his vaca- 


State Editor, Pror. Prick THomas, New Berne, N. C. 


23,3 weeks, , 
Andy weeks, M. T. Miller, conductor; Madison Co., Winter-| tion with next year’s position secure, if the annual school meetings were| NORTH CAROLINA.—An intelligent observer, who has re- 
8 


Garner, Aug. 11,8 
eeks, C. M. Pinkerton, conductor; Monona Co,, Onawa, 
Leigh Huot, conductor; Poweshiek Co., Grinnell), Aug. held in June 


sett, Aug. 11,3 W 


k 
Rose E. Southard, conductor; Union Co., 
weeks, G. J. Delmege, condactor. The institutes are p 
‘ e conductors to attend the National Assoc 


ble th 
teodency of the Lowa City schools bas at last been 


Willis, of Boraboo, Wis., 


a.—Supt. Machan of LaGrange Co, will hold a Sum- 
‘Normal School at nning July 14, and clos- 


ing the last week in August wit Inst. 


assisted, —The students of Purdue Univ. are again moving 

to have the weekly holiday changed from Saturday to Mond 

According to the new Catalogue there are 113 students 

ry department, | idence of Dr. Hunter.—During the week en 

“* Special Schools,”’ | mal schools held unusually interesting commencement exercises.—Min-| Mitchell, through whose skillful ment and tireless labors this mag- 
ficent 


liege classes, and 101 in the parato 
total enrollment of 214. rhe 


heretofore a part of the college curriculum, have been abol- | 2¢*0ts promises a i 
ished, and the four general schools of Science, Agriculture, that» hirdgrade tench to inserted. A contrast made With 
Mechanics, and Eogineering and Industrial Art have been | teacher holding such blank third grad 

cannot be rendered valid. The late institute in Stevens Co. was a 
success. Twenty-five of the 54 teachers enrolled subscribed for educa- English Literature and Anglo-Saxon will be conducted by 


State Editor, R. H. CAROTHERS, Louisville, Ky. eye The schools ave increasing ana| Prof. Baskerville of Vanderbjlt Univ. Dr. Porter of Cumber- 
erected. 


completed and strengthened. 


been elected from a host of 


Afton, Aug. 11, 2 
late 


calaureate address. 


exhibit at 


KENTUCKY.—Prest. MeCosh visited Louisville on the 17th/| a newschoo! building will be 


ult., and organized a Princeton College Alumni Assoc. for the 
nation for admission to 


State. Under its auspices, an ex 


MinnEsoTa.—The teachers in the Winona public schools for 

@ and experience, e Supt. receives $2,000. rof. : 

@ will be ably | Freaton has been reéiected principal of the high school, and Misses Rimer | you please, and you 

and Mitchell, assistants.——May 29, the State Univ. 

ay. 23. “Civic Education” was the theme of Prest. Folwell’s very able bac: | of the pupils, No wonder Charlotte is becoming known, both far and 


of August, as at present.——Davis Co. reports 40/ cently returned from an extensive southern tour, in which he 
ape Beanies of La Hay, visited almost all the leading schools in that section of our 
in season | Sita wa July 27, and open the Montgomery Co. j aly 30. insti i » Says the graded schools of the vigorous little city of Charlotte 


him most of all. Although they were organized only about two 


.—— The superin- 
. Prof. W.A. ago, they pews to be largest whole and have 
r accomp what many declared at the outset to utterly im- 
a. State Editor, O. WHITMAN, Red Wing, Minn. ible. The city has made the School Board = present of the large 


iidings and beautiful formerly occupied by the Carolina Mil- 
rding to itary Inst., and when filled, as they daily are, with hundreds of bright, 
happy children, the sight is worth meine miles to see, Enter any of the 

ingle desks, and decora’ pictures and flowers. ou will be fascin- 

graduated a class of ated with the earnestness of the teachers and the industry and enthusiasm 


Wednesday morning, May 21, the alumni of ' near, as the most attractive and enterprising city in the State, and is in- 
Bowdoin Coll., Maine, resident in had a meeting at the res-| creasing in popalacion at the rate of thousand \nhabitante a year! No 


ing May 31, the three nor-| wonder her citizens express so much admiration and respect for Supt. 


adison, Wis., in July.——It appears | nj system of schools has been 


State Editor, T. C. KARNS, Union City, Tenn. 
TENNESSEE.—At the State Assembly in July, the Dept. of 


so nearly perfect! 


© certificate is absolutely void, and 


land Univ. will conduct the school of Hebrew. Dr. Worman 
will himself have charge of the school of Modern Languages, 


New Jensey.—Depaty State Supt. of Pablic Instr. Houck |inclading French, German, and Spanish. Dr. White of Indi- 


ALCOHOL and NARCOTICS 


in PHYSIOLOGY. 


MARTIN'S THE HUMAN BODY, Briefer Course, 


Contains a chapter u 
upon a scien 


the above subject, treating it 


c basis. The matter of VENTILATION also receives in 


the work the attention which its importance demands. 

7 Aveo recommended under the new law, by the Board of Health 
of Michigan, for use in the schools of the State. 

Already adopted in such institutions as Worcester (Mass.) High School; Mer- 


iden (Conn.) 8.; Phillips 


Academy, Andover; Green Mountain Seminary ; 


Friends’ School, Providence; Amherst Agricultural Coll.; Maine State Normal 
Sch.; Conn. Literary Institution; Manchester Coll, Tenn.; Fish Univ. Nashville, 
Tenn; Ala. State Agctl. and Mechanical Coll.; Cornell Univ.; Penn. State Coll, 
Baltimore Normal School; Univ. of Dakota; Ind. State Normal; Ripon ( Wis.) Coll 
Portsmouth (O.) Schools; Ann Arbor BH. 8.; and many similar institutions of high 


standing in various parts of the country. 


Price, $1.50. A specimen copy sent to any teacher postpaid, upon receipt of 
473 tf HENRY HOLT & CO., New York. 


75 cents, 


Cook COUNTY NORMAL SCHOOL 


Sunmey Mnstitute, 
NORMAL, ILL. 
FRANCIS W. PARKER, Principal. 
Beginning JULY 21 and Continning to AUG. 9. 


FRANCIS W. PARKER, Talks on the Theory and 
Practice of Teaching : Reading, 
aneege. Geography, History, and Manual Train- 


Mas. FRANCIS W. PARKER. late Teacher in the 
Boston School 4 Oratory. Klocution and the Del- 
sarie System of Expression. $5.00. 

W. W. SPEER, late Supt. Schools, Marshall Ome: 
Jowa, The Theory and Practice of Teaching Arith- 


lay a8 @ means of Teaching Form and Geometry 
Industrial Education in Country Schools. $5.00. 


Teaching Geo 
Drawin with Moulding in Sand and 


CouRsE OF LECTURES, free to all members of the 
- tute, by FRanois W. PARK Character- 
guilding, Froebeland Pestalozzi; Mus. Frank 
ART PARK&R,— Delsarte; B. 

W. W. SPEER, De. E. W. KRAMOWIZEB, 
mary ® Practice School, consisting of Pri- 

Mis Magy under the direction of 

bers of the Instit Gosertan ‘observe 

ute wil 

And Practice in this 


rd writing, moulding in clay and draw- 
phe the time they wish, without extra charge. 
Dre Cela Instruction, if required, will be given in 
the 8; Chemistry, Physics, and Manual by 
Board udents’ Hall, $5.00 week. 
The Grounds (20 acres) iY the Bchbol will be devoted 


Ral games, uuder the direction of Mr. Frye. 


Comfort, Health, Enjoyment. 


TEACHERS and others who need Pure Ocean Air 
and Rest, and who prefer to avoid fashionable and ex. 
travagant hotels, — seeking the maximum of comfort 
for the minimum of price,—should address the Propri- 
etors of the two Hotels named below for terms, infor- 
mation, etc., before making arrangements for their 
summer vacation. 

WM. A. DURFEE, 
Hotel Neptune, 


R. F. RANDALL, 
Narragansett Hotel, 
BLook IsLAnpD, R. I. 


“Bartlett's Summer Art School,” 


MARTHA’S VINEYARD. 
Term Begins JULY 14, and Ends AUG. 14. 


This School is under the direction of G. H. BART- 
LETT, Princi of the Massachusetts Normal Art 
School; also of the City of Freehand 
Drawing Schools. 

The €chool was established in 1883, and its primary 
object is to give a graded course of instruction in = 
various branches of Industrial Drawing to those w 
may be desirous of teaching the soar ok ' 

struction is‘also given in Oil an ater-color Paint- 
tng! from Still-life, Land and Seascape from Nature. 


A SPECIAL CLASS 
will be formed this year for 


TEACHERS IN THE PUBLIC SCHOOLS. 


In this class a course of Lectures will be given 


>| Mr. BARTLETT, in Methods of Teaching Drawing 


Design in the Public Schools. 


For circulars, apply at once to ‘ 
G. BH. BARTLETT, 


467 tf Pemberton Square, Boston, Mass. 


Ro 


nstitute 
s 
Polytechnic Ir sti ’ 


; Manufacturing Machine 
A of june 26 and 16. 


roads passing through Normal Park ana Engle- 
wood: Rock ‘Island Lake Shore and’ Michigan 
ayne, Eastern Illinois, 


OHAS. 0. THOMPSON, 


THE PENGIL TABLET. 


Over 5,000,000 Manufactured 


AND SOLD BY US IN EIGHTEEN MONTHS. 


This line ot goods is made 
from a white pencil paper, bound 
on the end, with a cover orna- 


ue Perfet mented by a handsome design. 
encil let FIVE SIZES, RULED o PLAIN. 
Prices from three (3) to fifteen 


ree 
nts: within the reach of 
ther IA « FOR SALE BY ALL DEALERS. 


Manufactured by the 


Acme Stationery = Paper Co, 


146, 148, and {50 Centre St., 
NEW YORK. 


COPYRIGHTED, 1682. AOME STATIONERY AND PAPER GOMPANY. . 


PHOTOGRAPHS 
AIDS IN 


TEACHING. 


Ph hs, mounted and unmounted, of Placesin all Parts of 
the World: ntings by the Old Masters; Engravings, Etchings, Stat- 
itecture, and Modern Paintings. 


THE 
Photograph webitentions furnish an inexpensive means of graphic illustration 
’ in the eae teem, and are recommended by such educators as Dr. Wm, 

338 T. Harris of Concord, Mass, De. } the Boston Normal 


School, and Prof. C. 
WASHINGTON STREET, Call or send 6-cent stamp for Price-list and Catalogue of over 5000 
BOSTON, MASS., subjects. 


The Amherst College Summer School of Languages, 
AT AMHERST, MASS., 


with twelve 
Will begin on Mond July 7, and continue five weeks. There will be four Departments, 
Teachers and anes The location is one of the most healthfal and beautiful in New England. Religious 


service in French on Sundays. For farther information and program, address 
473 tf Pref. W. L. MONTAGUE, Amherst College, Amberst, Mass, 


A New Teachers’ Agency. 


Send stamp for circulars, and 
list of vacancies now a await- 
ing applicants. 


WANTED: 


male teacher of ‘Gymnastics and Physical Train- 
tn ,’— a man able to handle large classes of young chil- 
dren, and also one who could interest boys and young 
men and young ladies ; a man of experience and fruit- 
ful resources for interesting pupils. Salary from $1,500 
to $2000 for the right man. Apply at once to 
MIRAM OROUTE, 


Hawley 8t., Boston. 


4 
| 
a 
| 
| 
= 
Ko 
urube Num ihe Mic 4 
n elphi 
188 BETTY HARRISON, The Kindergarten and its 
adaptation to Primary Schools, 5 00. 

ANGUAGES. — De. E. W. Keamowizer, Ph.D., 
Leipaig ; Exnst HUxXMAN, Graduate of Hanover, | 
\Germa ny) Normal School, German and French, 
Methods. Two classes,—a Beginning and 

| 
by | 
d 
> 
KASS 
— (GW): | 
~4 
| 
| Cc. W. BARDEEN, 
SYRACUSE, N. Y. 
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ana will have charge of the Mathematical, and Prof. Safford 
of Vanderbilt will take the students of geology on a two weeks’ 
trip through the mountains. 


NEW-ENGLAND DEPARTMENT. 


MAINE. 

— The spring meeting of the Franklin Co. Educational Assoc. 
was opened in Norms! Hall, Farmington, May 28. The exer- 
cises were of great interest. Dr. Plummer of Kenduskeag gave 
an excellent lecture in the evening, taking for his subject ‘‘ The 
Care of the Mind and Body.” {meeting continued next 
day with a large attendance. 


NEW HAMPSHIRE. 

— The graduating exercises of Tilden Sem., West Lebanon, 
occur next week, by the following program: Two important 
changes have been made. The substitution of the ‘‘ Beethoven 
Quartette’’ for the concert usually given by the ye rad and 
in place of the essays by the graduating class, an address by 


Dr. Duryea and a poem by James Berry Bensel. More pupils, 
we are giad to learn, are already registered for next year than 
usually in August. Want of space prevents our publishing 
the interesting program. 


VERMONT. 

— Prof. Edward Conant, principal of Johnson Normal 
Sehool, has accepted the principalship of Randolph Normal 
School, over which he presided many years before accepting 
the office of State Supt. of Education. 

— Hon. F. Billings, of Woodstock, has given $1,000 to 
Whitman Coll., W. T 


MASSACHUSETTS. 

— Prof. W. A. Mowry, Ph.D., has disposed of his interest 
in Mowry & Goff’s School, in Providence, R. I., built up 
largely through his efforts, and will soon come to Boston and 
will join hands with Hon. T. W. Bicknell in the publication 
and management of the NATIONAL JOURNAL OF EDUCATION; 
Prof. Mowry giving his attention largely to the editorial de- 


partment, a position for which he has special qualifications. 


The paper has had a very successful mission hitherto, and 
with this new strength it must easily take the lead, by a long 
distance, among the journals of its class in the land.— 
Congregationalist. 

RHODE ISLAND. 

— It is understood that Prof. Charles B. Goff will succeed 
Dr. Mowry as senior principal, in ‘‘ Mowry & Goff’s’’ School, 
and that Mr. Howard M. Rice and Mr. Richard Smith are to 
be associate junior principals. This school is considered one 
of the best in Rhode Island. 


CONNECTICUT. 

— Mr. G. E. Taft, for the past two years principal of the 
Canaan High School, has gone to Unionville to commence the 
practice of law. 

— The reform school at Meriden is doing a good work under 
the guidance of its efficient supt. The cottage system intro- 
duced by Mr. Horn has proved a great success, and other new 
cottages are now nearly ready for occupancy. The contrast 
between the results attained by this school and a similar one 
in Massachusetts is very striking. 


JOHNSON’S NEW UNIVERSAL CYCLOPADIA—‘The Best”—Planned by HON. HORACE GREELEY, LL.D. 


Prest. F. A. P. BARNARD, LLD., Columbia College, N. art Epirors 
Prof. ARNOLD H. GUYOT, LLD., College of New Jersey, 


It has 31 De 


Dwieut, LL.D.; ‘‘ American History,” ete , by Hon. Horace Greevey, LL D., and Hon. Avex. H. Stevens, LL D. ; 
by Prof. WILLARD Parker, M.D., LL.D., etc., etc., ete. It has 2000 eminent contributors from all parts of America and Europe ‘ 
dia. It contains more than Appletons’ in 16 volumes, and at half the price Don’t fail to examine JoHNSON’Ss before purchasing any other. 


Best,” and the only original American Cyclope 


ho wrote and signed more than 150 of the 8000 great 


Ww 
im Cammy. | special articles, besides supervising the whole work. 


.—viz : “ Public Law,” etc., by Prest. T. D. Wootsey, LL D.; “ Civil Law,” etc., by Prof. T. W. 
ents, with an editor of the highest scholarly standing for each,— viz ic Law,” etc., by resi ote, Gray, LLD ; 


, whose names are signed to their articles. 


edicine,” etc, 
Itis ‘‘ Tur 


Testimonials from the Highest Authorities in the World, including Fifteen of our Createst Institutions of Learning, viz.: 


Harvard University. “ T expect to be grateful the rest of my days for the use of it,” etc.— Prt 
’ ** Convenient, comprebensive, compact, and correct,” etc.— Hon. R. C. Win 

Good authority for the next half century 
“Tadd my testimonial to its great excellence,” etc.— Prest. 3. G. Brown, 


Brown University, * It is a valuable mine of information,” etc.— Hon. Roscoe Conkling, LL.D. 
’ “ A vast amount of useful matter,” etc.— Prest. Samuel C. Bartlett, LL D. 
Dartmouth, “ Calcalated to serve an excellent 
“ Superior to any work of the kind,” ete.— Rev. William M. Taylor, D.D. 


Williams, “ A thesaurus of useful knowledge,” ete.— Prest. Alexis Caldwell, LL D. 
“ After the Bible the most indispensable,” etc.— Prest. W. 8. Clark, LL.D. 


,” etc.— Hon, Charles Francis Adams, LL.D. 
LL.D 


”” etc.— Prest. A. D. White, LL.D. “A 


F. J. Child, LL.D. 
throp, LL.D. 


Cornell University, “ A vast amount of useful knowledge.” etc.— Prest. Noah Porter, LL.D, * A collection of very high value,” etc.— Prof. Whitney, LL.D 
By far the best,” etc. — Hon. Alexander H. Stevens, LL D. “ Nothing su rior to it,” ete.— John G. Whittier, the Poet. 
encomiums are ” etc.— . “ Better than any other W. As LL.D. 
Rochester Univ. “ Tt is a peerless work,” etc.— Prest. J. H. Seelve, LL.D. “ Will supply a want long felt,” ete.— U. S. Grant, LL.D. 
. § «It is rich,” ete.— 4 min Silliman, LL.D. “It is invaluable,” etc.— Prest. J, L. M. Curry, LL.D. 
Richmond, &e. “ It is a work which is found, in the library of Congress, to answer more questions satisfactorily ‘Every teacher needs such a work, andI should like to see it in every household.”— 
than any other work of reference.’’— Hon. A. &. Spofford, LL.D., Librarian of Congress. Hon, John D. Philbrick, LL D., Late Supt. of Boston Public Schools. 
Lm particu lars ain sell i add A. J. JOHNSON & CO., Publishers. 11 Great Jones Street, New Vork. 
For to obt or wt, ete., BR, FAILRCO aiILD, 47 Frasklia Street, Bosten, Mass. 


WE ALSO WANT A FEW FIRST-CLASS MEN 


TO CANVASS FOR “JOHNSON’S ATLAS.” 


DR. RICHARD S. ROSENTHAL, = Za: determined to 
Author of THE MEISTERSCHAFT SYSTEM, train intelligent 


With this end in view, Dr. RosgnTHAL, in connection with his Publishers, 

Normal Training School of Modern Lan 

The Classes meet daily for French, German, an 
graduate after one term. 


At MARTHA’S VINEYARD, MASS. 


In Germany, it having been proved that Real Mastery of foreign languages is reached by tuition from native German Teachers only, none others are 
employed in the Public Schools and Universities. Being fully conscious of the wisdom of this course, 


Americans to Teach Foreign Languages to Americans, 


hers, Messrs. Estes & Lauriat of Boston, will personally conduct The Summer 
ages, at Martha’s Vineyard. The Clasees will commence July 8, and will continue for five weeks. 
Spanish. Terms lower than in any other Institute. Teachers with a fair grammatical knowledge can 


@ All Graduates of the School will be assisted by us to profitable positions in the various cities of the United States. 
Board can be had at very reasonable rates, provided applications are made at once to 
DR. RICHARD 8. ROSENTHAL, Meisrerscuarr Bureau, 299 WasHincTon Srreret, Boston, Mass. 


Science Series. 


Sharpless and Philips’s Astronomy. 


By Prof. Isaac Sharpless and Prof. G. M. Philips. Profusely Illustrated. 12m 
extra cloth. Sent by mail to Teachers, and for Introduction, for $1.00. = 


Sharpless and Philips’s Natural Philosophy. 


By Prof. Isaac Sharpless and Prof. G. M. Philips, authors of “ Ast - x 
With Numerous Iijlastrations. 12mo, extra clotb. Price to Teachers, $1.00. 3 


These books embody the latest results of Scientific and Practical study, and presen method 
science teaching, leading the student to investigate for himself. “ 


WILL BE READY SHORTLY, 


Greene’s Lessons in Chemistry. 


H. Greene, Editor and Translator of Wurtz’s Chewistry. 12mo, 
cio 
OTHER VOLUMES OF THIS SERIES IN PREPARATION. 


A Valuable Text-Book on Chemistry for Colleges, Schools, and Seminaries, 
Wurtz’s Chemistry. 


ELEMENTS OF MopeRN Cuemistay. By Adolphe Wurtz. Thor Revised a 
Greatly Enlarged. Second American Edition, from the Fifth French es A b Prot 
Wm. H. Greene, M.D. With 132 Illus. 8vo, extra cloth, $2.50; Library sheep, $3.00, 


This work, by a thorough revision, and 
antl Teacher, and should equal to about 60 pages, ls now 


*,* Special Terms for Introduction and to Teachers. 
J. B. LIPPINCOTT & CO., Publishers, 


715 and 717 Market Street, PHILA HIA. 
T. W. GILSON, New Bag. Agent, 87 Franklin Boston, Mass, 


School Book Exchange. 
VAN WINKLE & WEEDON, 


DEALERS IN 


90 CHampers Str., New York. 


Having purchased the entire interest of the Text 
Bost Ot, and exclusive right to publish the following 


CAMPBELL'S READING SPELLERS, 


A New Method of Teaching Spelling. 
FInst AND SECOND Books. 


ALLEN’S COMPOSITION Books, 


Nos I. anp II, 


VAN WINKLE & WEEDON, 
90 Chambers St., N. W. City. 


School Books Bought, Sold, and Exchanged. 468m 


Quizzism, and {ls Key; 


A DiGTIONARY OF PHRASE AND FABLE. 
600 CURIOUS QUERIES & ANSWERS. 
Beautifally Bound in Cloth. 300 pp., 12m0, $1.00, 

N. PUBLISHING co. 


‘School and College Text-Books, | 


CITY OF BOSTON. 
Public Sehool Teachers. 


Candidates for certificates of qualification to teach 
in the public day and evening schools of Boston will be 
examined Tuesday, Wednesday, and Thursday, August 
26, 27, and 28, in the Girls’ High Schoolhouse, West 
ewton Street, Boston. The examination will begio 
on Tuesday, at 9A. M., and on Wednesday and Thurs- 
day at A.M. Attendance will be required «a*h 
day. Those who intend to be candidates should send st 
once for a circular containing full information with 
requirements, and subjects of the ¢xam- 


eoretary o the Baur ot Baer ors 
of the Board of Super? 
Mason Street, Boston. 
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THE SEASHORE SCHOOL. , 
: Seventh. An ual Sessien 

3 or \ 
43 

Ry 
A 83 
FREE. 

ADDRESS, B. W. PUTNAM,- 


“JAMAICA PLAIN, BOSTON, MASS. 


ETC, 


LANGUAGE, SCIENCE, 


| 
| ble information is wonderfal,’ etc.—Rt. Hon. W.H. Gladstone, LL.D. 
an ordivary library,” etce.— Prest. M B. LL.D, 
ent of American scholarship,” ete.— Prest. Crosby, 
The beatin the language for general ase,” etc — Prof. T. W. LL.D. 
“ Lucid, able, and comprehensive,” etc.— Hon. Willsam Lloyd Garrison, LL.D. 
possession of great value,” etc.— Hon. Thomas Wentworth Rogen. 
“A trustworthy source of knowledge,” etc.— Prof. Joseph Henry, re 3 
“ A standard book of reference,” etc — Prest. P. A. Chadbourne, L AB. 
| | 
We would call the attention of all progressive Edu. | 
cators to the sperial merits of these books, and are sat- 
——- oe isfied a critical examination of them will result in the 
admission that they meet a want long 4 ow by 
teachers of every Fate. Other books in course of | 
prom ven on application, letter or 
otherwise, to 


June 5, 1884. 


OWN © 


JOURNAL OF EDUCATION. 


CONCERNING THE 


PINION 


New GEOGRAPHIES. 


TWO BOOK SERIES. : : : : : : 


New England Edition Ready June (5th. 


JUST PUBLISHED. 


‘The best and most complete of any I have examined,’’— 
G. W. Dean, U. 8. Coast Survey. 

‘The most complete geography in one book with which I 
am acquainted,”’ — President Parker, State Normal, River 
Falls, Wis. 

‘* Must be regarded as the champion piece of book-making.”’ 
—Supt. Stevenson, Columbus, O, 

‘The most beautiful I have seen,’’—Supt. Wiley, Terre 
Haute. 

‘* For all school and business purposes, superior to any.’’— 
Sisters of Mercy, Cincinnati. 

‘In every way the finest I have seen.’’—Dr. C. EB. Bessey 
Iowa Agricultural College, 

‘‘The most complete I have seen.’””—Supt. Findley, Akron, oO. 

All in all the best.”—Supt. Fitzpatrick, Leavenworth, 
Kan. 

“Certainly none in the market its equal.’’ — Rev. M, 
O’Reiley, Secretary Ft. Wayne Diocesan School Board. 

“Surpasses all geographies hitherto pu — Supt, 
Walts, Logansport, Ind. 

, “Far in advance of all others.”—Prest. Ogden, Fayette 
Normal, O. 

“The best arranged, most attractive, and most perfect geog- 
raphy I have seen.’’—Supt. Darling, Joliet, Ill. 

“By far the best work on geography published,” — Supt. 
Hodges, Lezington, Ky. 

“The handsomest school book I ever saw.’’— President 
DeMotte, Xenia College, O. 

“* Better adapted to the wants of grammar schools than any 
other geography that I have examined.’’ — Supt. Parker, 
Elyria, O. 

**So far as I have examined, the best of all. My teachers 
who would use it are of same opinion.””—Supt. Cully, Padu- 
cah, Ky. 
ee best I have ever seen,””—Supt. Hutchins, Fond-du 

“Without a rival in mechanical execution, selection, and 
arrangement of matter and illustrations.”” — Prin. Carroll, 
Morning Sun, Iowa. 


“‘ The best I ever examined. Our county examiner and sev- 
eral teachers who examined it said it was the most complete 
work they ever saw.’’—Prin. Hill, Western, O. 


“The finest I have seen.’’—Principal Grove, Dallas, Tez. 
‘The ‘ completest’ of which I have any knowledge.’’—Prin. 
Foreman, Hannibal, Mo. 


“The best and most complete.” —Co. Supt. Alspach, Bur- 
lington Ia. 


“Will meet the wants of our schools better than any other.”’ 
—Supt. Kennedy, Celina, O. 


wa ite equal.”—Principal Nichols, Federaleburg, 


“The best I ha Prof. 
“ ve ever seen. Hall, Drury College, 


“‘ Decidedly the best with which I am acquainted.”—Supt. 
Deuel, Urbana, O. 


“ The best I have examined.”’—Supt. Marts, Greenville, O. 

“The finest specimen of school-book making I have seen.” 
—Supt. Porter, Jackson, Tenn. 

“Vastly superior to any other yet issued.’—Rev. Wm. D. 
Hickey, St. Patrick’s Church, London, O. 

“I know no other which so perfectly combines the essen- 
tials.”—Supt. Cowgill, Ashley, O. 

“The finest geography I have ever seen.’”’—~Prin. Harpold, 

W. Va. 


-4 


** The best for our purposes.’”’—T. J. Legg, Logansport, Ind. 

‘** The most practical geography for class use now published.”’ 
—Supt. Sheppard, W. Jefferson, O. . 

“ The finest specimens of school books I have examined.”’— 
Prof. Parsons, Ohio Wesleyan University. 

**No other school geography approaches anything like the 
excellence of this. Far superior to any other.”—S. 8S. Parr, 
Editor Minnesota Journal of Education. 

‘Finest book of the kind ever published.’’—Supt. Shep- 
herd, Harrison, O. 

“TI know no other combining so many good features.””— 
Prof. Register, Poplar Bluffs Seminary, Missouri. 

‘Simply incomparable in execu ”—Prof. Talbot, St. 
James Academy, Missouri. 

** All in all the best.””—Principal Longwell, Southern Iowa 
Normal. 

** Towers far above all other geographies we have examined.” 
—Principal Dopplemeyer, Farmington, Ia. 

** More excellences to commend it than any other I have ex- 
amined.”’—Supt. Blunt, Goshen, Ind. 

** Contains many things far superior to any other used in 
this part of the State.’”’—Co. Supt. Jones, Marengo, Ia. 

** The best I have ever examined.’’—Principal Vance, Iron 
Mountain, Mo. 

‘The best I ever saw.’ —G. W. Wroten, Chairman of 
Board, Louisa, Ky. 

** The latest and best.’”’—Principal Peterson, Milan, Mo. 


** Cannot express in words my appreciation, it is so far supe- 
rior to any otherI have seen.’ — County Supt. Threlkeld, 
Benton, Ill. 

** Superior to any I have examined,.’’—John Edwards, for- 
merly Supt., Hamilton, O. 

** For teaching-power and mechanical execution the best I 
have examined”’—Principal Yates, Covington, Ky. 


“The very best I have seen in thirty years’ teaching.’’— 
Principal Wyatt, Cadiz, Ky. 

**Of all the school geographies I have ever seen this is the 
most complete, satisfactory, and scientific.’”? — Prof. H. L. 
Smith, Selina, N. C. 

‘* Vastly superior to any other known to me.” —Supt Fesler, 
Stanbery, Mo. 

Ahead of any other I have seen.” —Supt. Morris, Gar- 
rettsville, O. 

** Have never seen anything so complete in all its parts. 
teachers heartily agree.’’—Principal Shauck, Dayton, O. 

finest ever issued.””—Co. Supt. Houghton, Quincy, 
Cal. 

‘* The best in method, illustrations, and maps.’’—Co, Supt. 
Sperry, Wasioja, Minn. 

‘Superior to any other I have examined.’’—Supt. Veal, 
Gallipolis, Ind. 

** Superior in maps and selection and arrangement of matter 
to any other I have seen.””—Supt. Tipton, Grand View, D. T. 


“The best I have examined.’’—President Ellis, Platis- 
burg, Mo. 

‘* Never saw anything before that came so near my ideal.””— 
Co, Supt. Chase, Canby, Minn. 

“The best we have ever seen.’’—Sisters of Providence, 
Seymour, Ind. 

‘*For mechanical beauty, attractive illustrations, and in- 
structive maps, superior to any we have seen.’’—Educational 
Weekly. 

“‘ Nearer perfect than any other.” — Presbyterian Home 
Missionary. 

** By far the best.” —The Quarterly, Eureka, Ill. 


My 


New Eclectic Geographies 


Already Adopted for 


NEW YORK 


CITY OF ST. LOUIS, 


CITY, 


CITY OF CLEVELAND, 
CITY OF MILWAUKEE, 
BURLINGTON, IA. 


AERON, O, 
PORTSMOUTH, VA, 


JERSEY CITY, 
HOBOKEN, 
JOLIET, 


BLOOMINGTON, ILL. 


PETERSBURG, 
SAINT PAUL, 


APPLETON, WIS, 


DENVER, 
HOT SPRINGS, 


SEDALIA, MO., 


RICHMOND, IND, 


CHARLOTTE, N.C. 


Clinton, Mo. W. Boylston, Mass. 
Lathrop, Mo. Nevada, Mo. 
Albuquerque, N. M. Industry, Ill, 
Fall River, Kan. Boswell, Ind. 
Miltonvale, Kan. Wakarusa, Ind, 
Avoca, Neb. Kokomo, Ind, 
Superior, Neb. Edinburg, Ind. 
Connersville, Ind, Tipton, Ind, 
California, Mo. Mt, Vernon, N. Y. 
Chillicothe, Ill. Girard, 0. 
Millersburg, Ind. Medina, 0. 
Napanee, Ind. Gilman, Ill. 
Benton, Ind. La Grange, 0. 
Van Buren, Ind, Whiteland, Ind, 
Brazil, Ind. Amity, Ind, 
Salem, Ind. Waterloo, Ind, 
Washington, Ind, Ewing, Ill, 

Mt, Kisco, N. Y. Oanal Dover, 0. 
Mineral Ridge, 0. New Olty, N. ¥. 
Chardon, 0. Adelphi, 0. 
Bealisville, 0. Elyria, 0. 
Damariscotta, Me. Hudson, 0. 
Chesterfield, Mass. Columbiana, 0. 
Seville, 0. Pinckneyville, Lil, 


Economy, Ind. 
Greensboro, N. 0, 
Lebanon, 0. 
Samaria, Ind. 
Alquina, Ind. 
Manning. Ia. 
Parish, 
Larimore, D. T. 
Northfield, Minn. 


800 Cities and Towns. 


Mt. Vernon, D. T. 
Menasha, Wis. 
Deerfield, Mass. 
Iron Mountain, Mo. 
Lake Fork, Ill. 
Bristol, Ind. 
Jonesboro, Ind. 
Bunker Hill, Ind. 
Pendleton, Ind. 


50 Counties. 
200 Special School Districts. 
100 Private Schools. 


PRICE. 


Greenwood, Ind. 
Hagarstown, Ind, 
Copley, 0. 
Trafalgar, Ind. 
Bargarsville, Ind. 
Boston, Ind, 
Thompsonville, 
"ake Oreek, 
White Lake, D.T. 
Denison, Tex. 
Jersey Shore, Pa. 
Mattoon, Ill. 
Ellendale, D. T. 
Pittsfield, N. H. 
Farmer City, Ill. 
Goshen, Ind, 
Fairmount, Ind. 
Locke, Ind. 
Upland, Ind. 
Versailles, Ind. 
Milton, Ind, 
Centerville, Ind. 
E. Richland, 0. 
Dayton, Ky. 
Shreve, 0. 
Salem, 0. 
Cisco, Tex. 
Williamsburg, Ind. 
Everton, Ind, 
Fountain Oity, Ind. 
Macedonia, Ill. 
Keenville, Ill. 
Grand Forks, D.T., 
Ete., Ete. 


price. copy. 
New Eclectic Elementary Geography, $033 $0.5 
New Eclectic Complete Geography, 


Srecrat Epirions of the Complete Geography are 
made for the following States: California, Colorado, 
Illinois, Indiana, Iowa, Kansas, Kentucky, Michigan, 
Minnesota, Missouri, New England States, Ohio, Ten- 
nessee, Virginia, Wisconsin. 


ANTWERP, BRAGG, Publishers, 


 OINCINNATI and NEW YORK, 
C. F. STEARNS, New England Agent, 8 Hawley St., Boston. | 
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Some Late Publications. 


Title. 
History of the Th Years, War. 2 vols. 
Outlines of Sentence-Making. 
There Was Once a Man. . . 
Elements of Rhetoric and Composition. 
Wild Woods Lite, or a Trip to Parmachenee. 
Whiriwinds, Cyclones, and Tornadoes. 
The Story of the Coup d’ Etat. . ° 
Prose Writings of Wm. Cullen. 2 vols. 
A Biography of Wm. Cullen. 2 vols. e ° 
The Political Works of Wm Cullen Bryant. 2 vols. 
Guide to Paris. Lilus. 
Book of Health. ° 
Sammer. . . . . 
Phebe; A Novel. 
Pleasant Authors for Young Folks. . 
Everybody's Paint Book. e 
Man, Whence aid Whither. . . . 
The Fortunes of Rachel. 
Hindu Philosophy Exponnded. 


A Walk in Hellas. ‘ 


By 


Awthor. Publisher. Price 
Gindley & Ten Brook G P Putnam’s Sons, N Y 
R Worthington & Co, N Y 

rringe “ 

rdeen A 8 Barnes & Co, bad 75 
Winchell 8C@ &Co, Chicago 1 50 
Newell Fords, Ho & Huibert, NY¥ 1 50 
Hill Sheldon & Co, “« 100 
Jevons & Hill 100 

Mifflin & Co,Bost 1 25 

Farrar Lee Boston 1 25 
Dubois “ ‘ “ 50 
David “ “ “ 60 
De Maw D Appleton & Co, N ¥ 1 75 
6 00 
Godwin “ “ “ 6 00 
Godwin “ “ “ 6 00 
Cassell Cassell & Co, « 40 
Morris 5 00 
Ellis Porter & Coates, 1°25 
Kemble 8 WTilton & Co, 2 00 
Thoreau Houghton, Mifflln & Co,“ 150 
Authors of Routledge. 6 a “« 125 
D Lothrop & Co, Boston 1 00 

Mrs. Alden (Pansy) beg 1 50 
Gardner M T Richardson, N Y 100 
Westbrook JB A Co, Phila 1 00 
le Funk & Wagnall,N¥ 25, 1 00 

“ - 1 26 

“ “ “ 1 50 

Bost 2 00 
Snider “ “ “« 2 50 


PUBLISHER’S NOTES. 


“In a Very ConpDITION, SINKING 
From NERVOUS PROSTRATION.”’—A patient in 
Mississippi gives this account of a ‘‘ marvel- 
lous change”’ wrought in her condition: 


* Last December I received your Compound Oxygen. 

Iwasin a very weak condition, sinking from nervous 

I commenced its use immediately, leav- 

off ev ing else. And what a marvellous change 

“ ht in a few weeks! So rapidly did I improve 

that neighbors and friends who had been familiar with 

my complaints for several years are still full of wonder 
at my recovery.” 

Our Treatise on Compound Ozygen, contain- 
ing a history of the discovery and mode of 
action of this remarkable curative agent, and 
a large record of surprising cures in Consump- 
tion, Catarrh, Neuralgia, Bronchitis, Asthma, 
etc., and a wide range of chronic diseases, will be 
sent free. Address Drs. STARKEY & PALEN, 
1109 and 1111 Girard Street, Philadelphia. 


Tue special attention of teachers in the 
West and Northwest is called tothe announce- 
ment of the Cook County Normal School Sum- 
mer Institute, Normal Park, Ill., of which 
Francis W. Parker is Principal. This Institute 
is to begin July 21, and continue until August 
9. Colonel Parker conducts the department of 
Theory and Practice of Teaching; Mrs. Francis 
W. Parker, the department of Elocution and 
Delsarte System of Expression. The other 
Professors are W. W. Spear, in department of 
Mathematics; Alexander E. Frye, in depart- 
ment of Geography; Miss Betty Harrison, in 
the department of Kindergarten; Miss Lelia 
E. Partridge, in Gymnastics and Physical 
Training; department of Languages, by Dr. E 
W. Kra Mowizer; Practice School, by Miss 


Mary A. Spear; Special Instruction in Draw- 
ing, Physics, Manual Training, by the Faculty, 
and Lectures by Colonel Parker, and others. 


ImporTant.—When you visit or leave New 
York City, save Baggage Expressage and Car- 
riage Hire, and stop at the Grand Union Hotel, 
epposite Grand Central Depot. 459 elegant 
rooms, fitted up at a cost of one million dollars, 
reduced to $1.00 and upwards per day. Enu- 
ropean plan. Elevator; Restaurant supplied 
with the best. Horse-cars, stages, and elevated 
railroad toall depots. Families can live better 
for less money at the Grand Union Hotel than 
at any other ass hotel in the city. 


Teacuers desiring certificates of qualifica- 
tion to teach in the Pablic Day and Evening 
Schools of Boston, will be examined at the 
Girls’ High School-house, August 26, 27, and 
28, at 9a.m. Candidates should send to Phin- 
eas Bates, Secretary of the Board of Super- 
visors, Mason street, Boston, for circular con- 


taining fall information with regard to require- 
ments and subjects of the examination. [ec 


Ir is a long step from the days of hickory 
“*‘gads,” slab benches, and quill pens in the 
school-room, to the present, with the comfort- 
able frame house and patent seats. After all 
the teacher is the school, and he must progress 
with the age. He must study standard works 
on teaching, and of these there is nothing so 

for the money as Toe TEACHERS’ AND 
DENTS’ LipgaRy, published by T. S. Den- 


’ ison, of Chicago, in one volame. Price, only 
twenty. five branches. 


$3.00 for 
Tue full-page announcement in Taz Jour- 


MAL of this week, by Van Antwerp, Bragg & | P® 


Co., Cincinnati and New York, must convince 
our readers that the “‘ Text-Book Series ” (just 
published) of the New Eclectic Geographies is 
one that has unusual merits. The array of 
testimonials presented is of unusual length and 
strength. This great house publish not only 
excellent Geographies, but Arithmetics, Histo- 
ries, Grammars, Physiologies, Drawing-Books, 


and text-books of the most approved and stand- 
ard character for every grade of public schools. 
Send to them for catalogue, sent free on appli- 
cation. A New England Edition of the aay 
raphies will be ready June15. C. F. Stearns is 
the New England agent of this house, at 8 
Hawley street, Boston, Mass. 


SWASEY’S BLACKBOARDS. 
State Norma 
SALEM, Mass., March 11, 1884. 

Mr. J. A. Swasgy, 35 Pemberton Sq., Boston: 
Dear Sir :—Thirteen years ago you furnished 
the State Normal Schoo! with about three thou- 
sand square feet of blackboard surface. The 
work has proved perfectly satisfactory in every 
respect, and is to-day as good as when first 
used, I have not seen any other blackboard 
surface which I value as highly as that fur- 

aished by Mr. Swasey. D. B. Haear. 


- 


Language Exercises, 


By W. H. RICHARDSON. 
grades. Three books ; mane pages each. 
Bound in stout manilla covers. ery practical. 
No theorizing. No nonsense. Intended to teach 
children the — use of words in talking with 


each other. very simple ele- 
mentary. 
First aud Second Reader Grade............ 10 cents, 
second and Third bed cede 
Third and Fourtn “ “ 


Sent by ma_ receipt of price. 
8. R. WINCHELL & CO., 
Educational Publishers. 
Metropolitan Block, Chicago. Lil. 
Send one-cent stamps. 464 


CUIZOT’S 


HISTORY OF 


FRANCE. 


From the Earliest Times to 1838. Eight vol- 
umes, smal) octavo, large type, over 4C0 fine illustra- 
tions. Price reduced from nearly $50 to only $6.00 
per set. Volumes I. and 11. now ready; others at 
tntervals of ten days. Sample volumes sent post- 
paid, with privilege to return, 65 cents. 

* This is another wonder of the publishing business. 

It is well printed, substantially bound, and abundantly 


illust with — pictures. The price is 
astonishing. G was a writer too well known to 
need praise from us,’’—Zpiscopal der, Philadel- 


phia, 

“The marvellous cheapness of these profusely il) 
trated and hardsomely bound volumes must grovenhe 
nn The oaly really good and complete bistery of France 

only and com 

~Chetetian Lender, Boston. 


SEVEN CREAT 


Monarchies of the Ancient Eastern World. 
By GrurGE WLInsON. American edition. 
over an e uced 
$18 to $2.40. Now Ready. 


is 
is 
deiphia. 
“Tt is amazing to see what valuable books he is now 
publishing at which are within the reach of the 


. The work he has yet done is 
tad notable work by Professor Rawlinson 


“It is, of course, the peters risk, and not the 
rchaser’s, when a book like this is offered for the 
rice of thisone. We can only hope and believe, since 


500,000 Volumes 
Choi 100 page catalogue free, Books 
tor tolore yment on of good 
faith. NOT sold by too low. 

20 per cent. extra. 


JOHN B. ALDEN, Publisher, 


P. ©. Box 1227. 393 Pearl St., New WVork. 


capacty for work possessed by its author. The edition | #4ded to my high opinion of its value, I 
way a satisfactory one, while its cheapness | ™&tion for the or.” 
som marvellous. piscopal Recorder, Phin. * It is even better than recommended. All teachers and x students should have a co 


WARREN 
Intellectual Arithmetic 


UPON THE 


INDUCTIVE METHOD OF INSTRUCTION. 


With a Portrait of the Author, and an Appendix Containing a Sketch 
of the Author’s Life, his original Preface, and George B. 
Emerson’s Introduction to the Edition of 1863. 


“ The alterations di-| “Indeed, it may be truly said that; “It is admirably ied, and is 
tions, ‘in ‘this edition, _ =— the editing has been so wisely done | just the book we need. I shal! rec. 
ments in what was previously the | as to insure even greater favor to | ommend its yy -~ for use in our 
best, and by far the best, manual of | the bést book on mental arithmetic | schools.—M. A. REED, d- 
mental arithmetic that I have ever | ever prodaced.”—B. P. 8Now, Supt | ent of Schools, Girard, Ohio. 
s-en.”—THoS. HILL, Ex-President | of Schools, , Me. 

Harvard University. 


It is believed that this edition of Colburn is the fullest, most scientific, most 
systematic, and every way the best, Intellectual Arithmetic ever published. 


The New Edition is 16mo, has 232 pages, and the price is 35 cents. 


HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & CO., 
4 Park Street, Boston, 


CLASSICAL STUDY SIMPLIFIED. 
Latin and Greek at Sight. Latin and Greek without a Teacher. 
Students, Teachers, and others who wish to lessen their hours of study, should secure copies of our Anter- 


li Beri fC 4, which give the lines of Latin and Greek, followed by their translation, word for 
ord, in English. The Seatiaseas have been used for thirty years, and now inciude all the Standard 


we 
lasaica, pecimen d free. 
416 HA HLES DE VER & SONS, Publishers, 1102 Walnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


Physiological “Charts of Life.” 


Printed in Oll-colors, Life-size. 
RECENTLY ADOPTED FOR THE CITY OF BOSTON. 
gy Send for Circular. CARROLL W. CLABK, NX. £. 4gt., 33 Franklin St., Boston. 


GARRETT ’S 


100 CHOICE SELECTIONS, No. 23, 


NOW READY, 


Containing the Best New Things for Declamation and Parlor Readines. 


Uniform with preceding Numbers. Nething Bepeated. Price per Number, 30 cents, 
Ask your Booksellers for it, or send price for a Sample to 
P. CARRETT & CO., Publishers. 708 Chestnut St.. PHILADELPHIA. 
. 
lts Principles, Theory, Practice. 
MATHEMATICAL A Book of 200 pages, with over Fifty Diagrams, illus- 
trative of the NEW METHOD in Mathematics. 
The book comprises five Analytical Primers,a Prefatory Essay, and a 
Brief Retros ve View of Research in the Domain of metry. 
COMMENSURATION: 
10 ots. for Synopsis of Contents, Deagram illustrating the new 
471 ¢ cow CHAS. DE MEDICI, 163 Randolph St., Chicago. 
ALLEN STENOGRAPHIC INSTITUTE, 
8 Pemberton Square, Boston. 
The “¢ Allem Miethed »’ bas received the warm approval of the most eminent educators throughout the 


25 volumes in one constitute the 


T S. TEACHERS’ AND STUDENTS’ LIBRARY. 


FULL! RELIABLE! STANDARD! 

By B. Brown, D. Lind, P. Adams, Ete. 
This invaluable work first published two years sgo, has taken its place along with the Blackboard and 
the Dictionary as a necessity to every Live School Teacher. It offers more for the money than avy 

other work ever published for teachers. Figures will not lie, and the printer's figures revs this statement. 
CONTENTS: The Common es, Natural Sciences, Civil Gov’t, School Law, Composition and 
Rhetoric, Parliamentary Usages, Methods of Teaching, School Management, Mythology, Gen. Hist., U. 8. Hist., 
Bookkeeping, Gen. Lit., How to Study and use Books, All the systems of outlining in use, Thousands of test 
questions, ‘odels for parsing, for analysis, for solutions in mental and written Arith., Letter-Writing, etc.,4 
copious Index referring to every subject in the book, and a Glossary of difficult terms and Biographical facts, etc. 


One large octavo vol., 532 pp., clear type and excellent print. 
The teacher who is preparing for examination, or who is overworked, can accomplish more with 
this work in ashort time than in any other way. Text-books on each of the subjects given would cost $30 ; this 
book costs only $3. No fact necessary to an excellent understanding of each subject is omitted. 


Indorsed by 20 State Superintendents, by the Educational Press of the Union, and Hundreds of Educators. 


“This book is a monument to the patient labor of Mr. Lind and his associates. In short, the book is an 

me fay ey of text-book knowledge required by the teacher and of practical modes of presentation as prac. 
by the authors.” ILLINOIS SOHOOL JOURNAL. 

** Last Autumn [ examined the work 1nd gave it a hearty recommendation. Further examination has only 

know of no single work containing more important and valuable infor- 
N. A. Luog, State Supt. Pub. Inst., Maine. 


. M. Co. Supt. Prankitn Co., Ill. 
“Iknow of no other work that gives within the same limits so large an amount of varied and valuable 
ation.” A. COWARD, State Supt. Education, 8. C. 

“ It is edited by live teachers, and the methods are the best.” ©. T. Bsacug, Supt. ontgomery Co., Kan. 
“ Will meet a very general demand among teachers, and well deserves their confidence.’ 

D. L. Kreaue, State Supt., Minn. 
A very large and continuous sale shows what the public think of it. It is a necessity. 


knows what he is about, that the publisher will get You can make money during vacation. Do not think the terri all been worked ; 
his money back.”’—Standard, Chicago, Lil ACEN TS dozens of counties are unworked, and it will sell even Calter nadie onno anpiee have 


the book, Write at once, Terms, specimen pages, étc., free. 
473 f T. S. DENISON. (Q) Metropolitan Biock, CHICAGO, ILL. 


BINDERS 


Por the volume of THE JOURNAL of 
1884, will be sent to any address, 


postpaid, for $1.50 each. 


TALKS TEACHERS, 
By Rev. 4. D. MAYO, 
Cloth, 200 pp., $1.00. 


Addres § NEW-ENGLAND PUB. 
16 Hawley Street, Boston. 
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Teachers’ Agencies, 
pest TEACHERS, aca rounten, 


promptly provided for Families, Schools, Colleges. 
Skilled Teachers supplied with Positions. 
Circulars of Good Schools free to Parents. 
School Property rented and sold. 
School and Kindergarten Material, etc. 
J. W. SCHERMERHORN & CO., 
AMEBIOAN SoHOOL INSTITUTE, 7 East 14th St., N. ¥. 


Pennsyivania, Educational, Bureau. 


ome NK LL.D. D., Mystic 

Institute, Mystic Conn. says: “I have em- 
ployed the Pennsylvania Educational ureau, and can 
most cordially recommend it to all good teach- 
ers or good positions.’ 

ISS SARA M. SOULE, Olean Academy, Olean, 
wy, wites: “I most earnestly commend the Pennsy!- 
vapia Educational Bureau to teachers seeking good 

itions. The promptness and earnestness with which 
Bap t. Landis interests himself in behalf . teachers 
registering in it renders it an assistance s ym | 
no other Burean. Having had experience ‘with seve 
other educational Bureaus, I can conscientiously testi 
that I bave not found any other as efficient. I shall 
use my inflaence with other in its 

4 shall certainiy avail myself of its assistance when 
Is desire a position.” 

or application- tag and list of testimonials, address 

L. LANDIS, Manager, 
631 St., Allentown, Pa, 


AMERICAN AND FOREIGN 
Teachers’ Agency 


YOUNG - FULTON, 
pm. and Teachers’ Agency, 
240 (1) 23 U0 Square, New York 


Brockway Teachers’ Agency, Times Bullding, 


CHICAGO, 
supplies Teachers for all de tg feof wor work in the pub- 
lic and private schools of Sout 
ern States. Teachers, send co for appl application- -form, 


The Union Teachers’ Agency. 


1. Provides School Boards and Principals with Teach. 
ers without chai 


rge. 
2- Aids teachers in obtaini potions, 
3. Sells or rents school prope - 
lication blan 


k and Sieber sent on request. 
A. LOVELL & O@., 
16 ASTOR PLACE, NEw YORK. 
N. B.— We have now on our books a number of 
“ calls for teachers ’’ at good salaries. 468 tf 


SOUTHERN SCHOOL AGENCY. 


EsTABLISHED IN 1880. 29 
Teachers wishing to go South can not afford to over- 
look this Agency. The proprietor, a Southern school- 
master, is a practical teacher, and bas been in charge 
of the ptt. Howard School of Nashville for the past 
ten years. Over 1000 pupils and 20 teachers. 
8. 8. WOOLWINE, Proprietor, 
238%, Church St., NASHVILLE, TENN. 


ESTABLISHED 1872. 


Americal « Europea ‘BUREAU 


supplies, without c Schools 


ouse Booi an 
Ladies, well Compet 
in choice of schools. PROF. LEGENDRE (6th year 

1193 Broadway, bet. 28th and 29th 8t., N. ¥. 


Board and Real Estate Directory, Oity, Country, 


h-|magic. E. H. 


MISCELLANEO US. 


are about 6,500 American students 
in German uni 


— Messrs. Ely Bros., Druggists, Owego, N. 
Y.: Enclosed please find money for four bottles 
of Cream Balm. I tried it on a man who could 

could smell! everything — THEWS, 
Salem, N. C. [Price 60 cents | 


— Great Britain has 2 2,000 newspapers and 
1,260 magazines. 

— My wife used Dr. Graves’s Heart 
tor with great relief; it is the only relief fro 
Heart Disease. I cheerfully it 
—J. B, Miller, P. M., Mulberry Grove, Ill. $1 
per bottle. 


— At one of the Glasgow steel-works an an- 
vil-block is in progress which will contain 165 
tons of metal. 


Apvice To Morsers. — Mrs. Winslow's 
Soothing Syrup should always be used when 
children are cutting teeth. It relieves the little 
sufferer at once; it produces natural, quiet 
sleep by relieving’ the child from pain, and the 
little cherub awakes as ‘‘ bright as a button.” 
It is very pleasant to taste. It soothes the 
child, softens the gums, allays al! pain, relieves 
wind, regulates the bowels, and is the best 
known remedy for diarrhoea, whether arising 
from teething or other causes. Twenty-five 
cents a bottle. 


— The Jews’ Free School, in London, has 
= probably the largest school in the 
wor 


— Ely’s Cream Balm cured me of Catarrh of 
many years standing,—restored my sense of 
smell. For colds in the head it works like 
National State 
Bank, Elizabeth, N. J. [Basy to use. See adv. 


— Ata grand wedding. in India, 34,000 peo- 
ple were fed on the first day, and 73,000 on the 
two succeeding days. 


— Keep } ace with the times. This is what 
the Esterbrook Steel Pen Co. are steadily do- 
ing with ard to quality, new designs, and 
general ection of their goods. 


— The State Agricultural College, Mich 
has a farm of 676 acres. 


—I am using Dr. Graves’ Heart Regulator 
with great results,; had heart disease for nine 
years so bad could not lie down. — John McGuff, 


Pike Station, O. The Heart Regulator cures 
all forms of heart heart disease, nervousness and 


sleeplessness, 


ASHLAND, 


LAKE SUPERIOR, WIS., 


—on— 


CHEQUAMEGON BAY, 


Where It 1s, ant: How to Get There 


WESTERN 


Teachers who wish higher salaries, more congenial 
situations, a chan of location, climate, or work, 
should register with us at once. 

If you are satisfied, we do not want y name; if 
me are ambitious, and want something iigher and bet- 

r to interest to register wit 

Professors, Su ntendents, Principals, Grade, 
Muaie. and Art Teachers, will be wanted a the West 
and South this season. Send for coateneaslen- blanks, 
and let us have your name and qualifications. 

464 tf LEMMON BROS., Kansas City, Mo. 


IMPORTANT. 


Great field for Teachers in Log 3 Those desiring 
well to write this Agency for Ap- 


-form. 
TEXAS SCHOOL AGENCY, Temple, Texas. 


IN O W 


Is THE TIME TO APPLY TO THE 


Central Educational Bureau 


Fer TEACHERS or for POSITIONS. 


No charge made to employers. Terms to Teachers 
the most liberal. Send for application-forms and a 
copy of The Educational Visitor, an 8-page monthly. 

Teachers wanted everywhere to avail themselves of 
the advantages of our “ MuTUAL PLAN.” 

Address the 

CENTRAL EDUCATIONAL BUREAU, 
D. F. Dimon, A.M., Manager, 
465 tf 1613 Chestaut 8t., Philadelphia. 


TO NORMAL SCHOOL PROFESSORS. 


knowledge of every vacancy that will 


yy m are open to roposition at 
your chan nat ‘want. 
ces of what you . 
_ 167 tt LEMMO BROS, Kansas City, M 


Teachers Not Looking For a pace 
but wishing to keep posted on desirable places, becom- 
vacant, please write us, We have over 200 vacan- 
cies for which we no 


A few more State 

TEACHERS’ 00-0 RATIVE 

to teachers “ How to Apply Position,” 
on receipt of 15 cents, 


Ashland is situated on the southern shore of Che- 
quamemee Bay, on an arm of Lake — » 429 miles 
rom ,and 344 miles from waukee on the 


WISCONSIN CENTRAL LINE. 


The harbor is one of the finest on the Great Laker. 
Here is where the tourist finds rest, recreation, sport, 
and health. Lovers of the rod and gun will find in this 
locality the finest brook trout, black bass, ol 
and lake fishing, also the most abundant hunting 


unds in the including large game, as deer and 
Guides, oath sos and row boats can be obtained at reason 
able rates. “New Chequamegon ” hotel at this 


int, which is eevee and operated by the Wisconsin 
Central Railroad Co., is the best hotel on the Great 
Lakes, and has every possible convenience for the tour- 
ist, the sportsman, or the invalid. It is provided with 
all modern Dowling alloys, gas, electric bells, 
water works, tard. bail, pavillions, 
boat and bath ‘No’ one should fail to visit this 
charming vor vesert. 


cawp equi 

N. B.— The msin Central Railroad has a first- 
bam car that can be engaged on 
ate terms by applying at the General Office, Milwaukee. 


HOW TO GE GET THERE. 


from Chicago is via the 
Ry. and thence vie the 
popular 


WISCONSIN CENTRAL LINE 


to Ashland. It is not only the shortest and most direct 
route, but, as it is justly called, the “ Scenic Route” of 
the Great Northwest, rs take an el) t new 
sleeper, the finest in the world, at the Unton ger 
depot, corner Canal and Adams tgs and go through 
to Ashland without of cars. | your tickets 
at the Union depot or city office, 61 and 63 Clark 
Street, Chicago. 


SEND FOR GUIDE BOOK: 
“The Apostle Islands and Lake Superior.” 


FINNEY, JAMES BARKER, 
Gen’! 

5 , Chicago, Ill. 


casy tolearn, briefest, practically 


used after 15 solessons ct 
lesson. Situations for ua 
for circulars. Sod 


The Best and Cheapest. 
HILL’S 


HAIR AND WHISKER 
DYE, 


Black or Brown. 
® Sold by all d hoe 
Cc. CRI NTON 
Proprietor, 
115 Fulton st., 


was discovered by its pres 
ent proprietors. and is the 
result of experiments, 
based upon many years ex- 
perience as Pharmacists. 
It is wholly different from 
all other preparations 
troubles: 

barmless and 
offering in those respects 
a marked contrast to the 
DANGEROUS AND HARM- 
FUL LIQUIDS, SNUFFS, 
AND OCAUTERIZING Pow. 
pass, APply by the finger 


VER :: for 


. 60 cents by mail registered. 
ELY BROTHERS, Druggists, Owego, N. Y. 
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TO SUNDAY SCHOOL WORKERS. 


PURE 


A New Sunday School Song Book. 
By Geo. F. Root and C. C. Casz. 
Contains New and Bright Words; 
Easy and Inspiring Music; Pure 
and Elevated Sentiments, 

One of the leading features of the book is a set of 


BEAUTIFUL RESPONSIVE SERVICES 


Especially prepared for it by Rev. W. H. Pearce and 
Lewis E 

192 pages, well "nities and handsomely bound in 
boards. Price, 85ets., each by mail, post-paid ; $3.60 
a dozen by express, not prepaid. Specimen pages free. 


Published by 1 


JOHN-CHURCH-&-CO., 


CINCINNATI, OHIO. ? 

CHICAGO: 
ROOT & SONS MUSIC Co, 
200 Wabash Ave. 6 Union Square. 


Vor Sale by Booksellers and Music Dealers. 


To Madison. 


THB CHICAGO & NORTHWHBSTERN 
RAILWAY is the line selected by the 
majority of the Teachers of the United 
States for their route tothe meeting of the 
NATIONAL EDUCATIONAL ASSOCI- 


ATION at Madison, Wis., in July next 
If you have not selected -, as the you will 
travel over between this city and » you should 


. It is the shortest line 
fast trains daily from 


seven Chicago to 

8. Palace Sleeping Cars 
western 

4. Its Road-bed and other track and train equip- 


tern coupon. et agen’ 
to sell through tickets via this line; and 


6. This Com will give a special rate to this meet- 
ing, of one fall tare 4 to Madison, and one-fifth 
For all =a uired, and for a copy of “A 
to the GEN. PASSENGER 
red Chicago, Ills. They 


TEACHERS and others desirous 
of attending the Meetings of the 
National Educational Association at 


Madison, Wis., 
in JULY next, are advised that 


The Boston & Albany 


will sell Tickets from Boston to Madi- 
son and Return for $30.00 ; good, 
going, from July 4 to 18; returning, 
good until August 31, 1884. 

Tickets will be stamped for return pas- 
sage by R.R. Agent at Madison without 


E. GALLUP, Asst. Gen. Supt.. 
iu Charge of Passenger Traffic. 


Binders for The Journal, $1.50, postpaid. 


THE NEW-ENGEAND 
Bureau of Education. 


The undersigned, Manager of the Nrw 
Enetanp Bureau or Epvocarion, de- 
signs to be present at the meeting of the 
Nationa EpucatTionat AssociaTion, 
at Mapison, Wis., July 15 to 18; and 
also at the meeting of the American In- 
stituTe AT MartHa’s VINEYARD, July 
7 and 8; and will be happy to meet and 
aid school officers who desire to employ 
first-class teachers in any department 
of school work, for the ensuing year, 
and all teachers who desire to be so em- 
ployed. It is very important for our mem- 
bers who seek the best positions to attend 
these meetings to give opportunity for per- 
sonal interviews with employers. 

For circulars and berths on the Pull- 
man train that leaves Boston July 12, for 
Madison, application may be made to me. 

HIRAM ORCUTT. 


Boston, May 13, 1884. 


Wellesley College 


Offers the Best and Largest Buildings, Libraries, 
and Laboratories for the 


Higher Education of Women. 


and Scientific Courses. 
Special Courses in Classics, Mathematios, 
Sciences, and Modern Langu 
Teachers’ Course for Teachers Only. 
Five Years’ Literary and Musicai, or 
Literary and Art Courses. 
The College of Music offers 3 Courses. 


Go Calendar, containing full par- 


Miss ALICE E. FREEMAN, President, 
27s Wellesicy, Mass. 


DIRECTORY. 


Coll Pr x. 


COLLEGES. 
Schools. Open to both sexes. Address the 
PROFESSIONAL... 
DEPARTMENT 
Fe Address 


over, N 


MAVERETTE E. Eppy, 175 
Street. Classes now being formed. 
tion with special reference to teachers’ needs. 


ASS. INSTITUTE OF TECHNOLOG ¥, Boston. 
Entrance » May 31, June 1, and Sept. 
and 19, 1883. 
F. A. WALKER, Prest. WEBSTER WELLS, Sec’y. 


SE POLY INSTITUTE, Terre Haute, 
Indiana. For dress 


catalogues ad 
423 ax Prest. CHARLES O. THOMPSON. 


ENSTITUTIONS FOR LADIES. 
NETT INSTITUTE. Young Ladies. 
For Catalogue apply to Rev. Guo. GANNETT, A.M., 
pal, 69 Chester Square, Boston, Mass. 201 
ASELL SEMINARY tor Young Women, Auburn- 
dale, Mass. A home school of excellent advantages. 
Address C. BRAGDON, Principal. 46 as 


INST., Pittsfield, Mass. Beautiful 
location and grounds. "Literary and artistic artistic advanta- 
ges superior. Rev. C. V. SPAR, Principal. 
NORMAL SCHOOLS. 
ASS. STATE NORMAL Fe SCHOOL, estab- 
the advancemen education and 


TLETT, Principat. 
STATE NORMAL SCHOOL, 
For Both Sexes. 
or 


E. H. Principal. 
NORMAL 
on Wednesday, 3, 1884. etc., ad- 
dress Miss ELLEN YD#, Prin. 
SCHOOL, 
address the Prin. Borpzgx, A.M. 
NORMAL SCHOOL, SALEM, Mass, 
For Ladies 5 
or Catalogues, address the Prin., D. B. HAGAR, Ph.D. 


For catalogues, address J. G. BoorrT. 138 
EW STATE NORMAL 
. H, The next term 


y Feb. 7 1. For address Prin- 
cipal, C. 6. Rounps, Ph.D 
DE-ISLAND STATE NORMAL 
PROVIDENOE, R. I. 
course of , two years. A Special and Ad- 
vanced Course for classes of studeuts. Addres 
for Circular or information, T. J. MorGas, Prin. 


AND CLASSICAL SCHOOL, Providence. 


Address NEW ENG. PUBLISHING CO., 
es 16 Hawley Street, Boston, Mass. 


R. I. Common branches. and Scientife 
Classical, Address MowBy & Princigale, 


7 
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JOURNAL OF EDUCATION. 


GHOGRAPHIES. 


AMERICAN STANDARD SERIES. Based on the Principles of the Science of 


Education, and giving Special 


Commercial, and Practical Features. 


APPLETON’S NEW ELEMENTARY 


The annouucement of a new series of G phice, based upon improved methods of teaching, and in ac- 
w 


cordance with the advanced educationa! dem ich 


inence, led to similar expectations in regard to the success of the new boo 
unsolicited expressions of approval they have received, the promptness with which they have been adopted in a 


number of the best schools of the country, and the 
te that they are destined to be the most 


D. APPLETON & CO., Publishers, " 


th 
and successful geographical text-books ever pub! 
Ge” Sample of either sent postpaid on receipt of price. 


Prominence to the Industrial, 
Intro Price. 


GEOGRAPHY, . . $ .55 


had brought ms ay Readers so quickly into prom- 
s for geographical study. The many 


remarkable satisfaction are giving everywhere, 
lished. 


EW YORK, BOSTON, CHICAGO, SAN FRANCISCO. 


TAKING THE LEAD. 


Barnes’ New Readers. 
Barnes New Arithmetics & Higher 
Barnes’ Brief History Series. 
Barnes’ Popular Drawing Series. 
Monteith’s Two-Book Geography Course. 
Steele’s 14 Weeks In the Sciences. 7 vols.; &c., &c. 
Send for Catalogues. 
A. 8. BARNES & CO., Publishers. 
H. B. CARRINGTON, Agt. for New England, 
32 Bromfield S8t., Boston. 


J. H. BUTLER, 


925 Chestnut Street, PHILADELPHIA, 
PUBLISHER OF 
THE FRANKLIN ARITHMETICS, 


Mathematics. | Just Published, 


HARPER & BROTHERS, 
Pranklin 8q., New York. 


Leaflets from Motley. 


Edited by JOSEPHINE E. HODGDON. 


Choice selections from the historical writings of JouN 
LOTHROP MOTLEY, especially adapted to school use 
and home reading. 

Among these selections will be found stadies upon 


which Mr. Motley laid the foundations of a t 
historical as the Abdication of Gnarles V.3 


The Bi of Leyden; The Bi hy of William the 
Silent; The Life and Death of Sir Phillip Sidney; The 
Fire-ships. 

Retail Price, 50c.; Introduction Price, 37c. 


Jeven’s Klementary Lessens in Legic, 


MACMILLAN & 00.’S 
SERIES OF SULENTIFIOC TEXT-BOOKS: 
Hiuxiey’s Lessensin Elem. Physicelegy, $2.10 
Geikie’s Lesseus in Physical 1.10 
im Elem. Chem » 1-80 
Jones’ Junior Course of Pr. Chemistry, .70 


Stewart's Lessens in Klem. Physics, 1. 
Leckyer’s Elem. Lessensin Astronomy, 1.35 


Catalogue sent free on application. 
1542z 112 Pourth Ave. New York. 


42 Bleeker 8t. 
THOS. NELSON & SON, 

Publish Valuable Books by W. F. COLLIER, LL.D. 
A HISTORY OF ENGLISH LITERATURE. 12mo, ol., $1.75. 
HISTURY OF ENGLAAD. Crown 8vo, cloth, $3.50. 
OUTLINES OF GENERAL BISTORY, 12mo, cloth, $1.50. 
THE GREAT EVENTS OF HISTORY. 12mo, cloth, $1.25. 
THK SCHOOL SERIES OF READERS, 


OAPOKD SUADAY-SCHOOL TEACHERS’ BIBLES, 
send for Catalogues. 387 tf 


THE PRANG EDUCATIONAL 0O0., 


PUBLISHERS AND DEALERS IN 


Educational Apparatus and Materials. 
ubl 


ishers of 
PRANG’S AMER. TEXT-BOOKS of ART EDUCATION. 
PRANG’S NATURAL NISTORY SERIES. 
PRANG’S TRADES AND OCCUPATIONS. 
GOLOR-CHART FOR THE PRIMARY EDUCATION OF 
PRANC’S DRAWING MODELS. 
PRANC’S SCHOOL PENCILS. 
PRANC’S SCHOOL COMPASSES. 
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SONG WORSHIP |! 


‘THE NEW 


Sunday School Song Book, 


BY 


L. 0, EMERSON anv W. F. SHERWIN. 
Price, 35 cts.; $30 per hundred. 


The advent of a new Suanday-school Song Book 

M fee stands confessedly in the 

ERSON 

rank of church mnsic composer, and Mr. win 
also eminent as a composer, has had great success 
in the compiling of the best-known Sunday-schoo!l mu. 
sic books, and has for years had charge of the musica! 
department at 


GHAUTAUVUQUA 


and other famous assemblies of Sunday school workers. 
The music and words of SONG WORSHIP mark a 


step in advance, ae far above the ordinary y= 
achool - jingles,” are dignified without being dull. 

The Hymns are by eminent writers, and are full of 
the best religious truth. 


The Mosio is of ab order. Superintendents will 
be pleased with the EX OF SUBJECTS, of which 
there is a great a, 

ERS cannot to like the hymns. 


One en copy mailed post-free for twenty-five 


OLIVER DITSON & 
471 tf 451 Washington Street, Boston. 


THE FEITSHANS 


THE FRANKLIN ALGEBRA 
WORCESTER’S NEW SPELLERS, 
&c., &c. 


A. ©. STOOKIN, Agt. for New Eng., 
1 Park Street, Boston, Mass. 


47 Franklin Street. 455 Zz 
aA The [lustrated School Edition, 
COWPERTHWAIT & CO. \ Bae CORRECTLY FOR THE FIRST 


MONROE'S Readers & Spellers.| PUBLISHERS, TIME IN FIFTY YEARS. 


MONROE'S Supplem'y Readers. ctnut St Scott's Lady of the Lake. 


MONROE'S Reading Charts. 
Business-Standard Copy-Books PHILADELPHIA. | Edited, with Notes, by W. J. ROLFE, A.M. 
=~ The Illustrations are from the ele- 


WARREN'S New Geographies. 

GREENE'S New 15 Bromfield St. holiday edition, issued last Christ- 

BOSTON. Retail price, in cloth, 75 cts.; to Teach- 
A . ers and School Officers for examina- 

BERARD'S New U. S. History. | astor Place, | tion, 45 cts. 

GOODRICH'S Child's History. Send for Descri Editor’s 


NEW YORE. practical hints an study of 


J. R. OSCOOD & CO., 


Trement Street, Bosten. 


ROYSE’S American Literature, 
ROYSE'S English Literature. 
APPLETON'S Young Chemist. WabashAve. | 4, 


PARKER'S Arithmetical Charts.| CHICAGO. 
OLA RE MA ARD 734 Broadway. 


Reed and Kellegg’s G Lessens in Eng- 
lish ond Higher Lessens in English; 
Hiutchisen’s Physiology and Hygiene. 


J. D. WILLIAMS 
151 Wabash Av,, 11 


COLLINS & BROTHER. 


414 Broadway, . . . NEW YORK. 


Leovells Usited States Speaker.......... $1.25 
Levell’s New School Dialegues.......... 1.25 

erthend’s American Speaker....... BOSsSTO oo oo, 
Neorthend’s School Dialogues... ........... .85 F 
Zaches’s New American Speaker ....... 1.65| a6 15 Bromfield St., Boston. 


and Materials. School of Elocution. 
THE PRANG EDUCATIONAL OOMPANY, Summer School opens J 20, 1884. There will be 

399 tf 7 Park Street, BOSTON. given 
Actors, and also a course in Shakespeare. Send for 


PORTER & COATES, 150 West Gide Square, 


Publish PHILADELPHIA. | yg a5 J. ©, FEITSHANS, Principal, 


Buckwalter’s Speer 
4 & uckwalter’s Spellers. 
[Dunglison’s Physiology. P. PUTNAM’S SONS, 
Astor Place, Baker's Natural Philosophy. NEW YORK. 
Raub’s Arithmetics. Hart’s German Classics for Students. 
NEW YORK. - velo. 1.00 and $1.25 
Coates’s Comprehensive er. | Putnam’s Atlases (1 vols.), 750. t0 $25 
Elderhorst’s Blowpipe Analysis. The Setonce Series (30 vols.), 75 
Blair’s Crown's Aigebres | Sortes vels.), 1.95 
Sharpless’s Geom. and Trigonom. | @edesin’s hy, (new ed.) 5.00 
Raub’s Language Series. Brackett’s and 1.25 
Wabash Ave., (Gummere’s and-books. 5 vols., 50 
Thompson’s Political Economy. 
CHICAGO.  Greeley’s Political Economy. 
Dickens’s Child's History England Ethics, 
Nati i Subscri 
HOW Oldest of the bind’ im the 


Order PERIODIOALS American 
TO and Foreign, at CLUB Rares. Send Hints Home 
stamp for com Catalogue Teach- with specimen pages, mailed application 
wath Books, and Station to the Pablishers 
every kind wholesale rates. 
SAV E i tall line of SCHEDLER’S SUPERIOR SEND TO 


HENR 419 St., New Vork, 


For Circulars and Price-lists MaAURY’s GEOGRAPHIES 
GILDERSLEEVE’S ALGEBRA, &c. 


Grosse alwayson hand. University Publishing Co 


LATIN ; VENABLE’sS 


D. VAN NOSTRAND, Puablisher, 
Atwooi’s Practical Blow-Pipe Assaying, 


12mo. Cloth. Illustrated. $2 00. 


SOWER, POTTS & OO., Philadelphia, 
THE NORMAL EDUCATIONAL SERIES. 


Westlake’s How te Write Letters. 
Westlake’s Commen School Literature. 
Lleoyd’s Literature fer Liule Folks. 
Baub’s Normal Speliers. 

Fewsmith’s Euglish Grammars. 

Pelten’s Unrivaied Outline Maps. 
Sheppard’s Constitution. 

Peterson’s Science. 303 eow 


BOOKS !! anh OF 
GREAT COMBINATION OFFERS. 

WOLD NEW BOOKS BOUGHT. S C H O O Li 

St.. New Vork City. B K 
Improved Geographical and Historical Cords, OO S 

200 CARDS aud 1000 IMPORTANT 
Cover the Whole Field of Geography and U.S. History. offer for Cash or Exchange. 
| VW anWinkle & Weedon, 

beral 90 Chambers St, N. City. 
SUMMER SCHOOL OF ORATORY. 

CRIMSBY PARK, ONTARIO, CANADA. 
Tenth Season........Term of Six Weeks. 

ing. 


N. TIBBALS & SONS, 
POINTS IN RACE BET. You wish to dispose of, and we will make 
‘erms. AN — 4 
53 Oak Street, Columbus, Ohio. 
and all who are interested in Readi 
Popular resort oo the e hore, 25 west of Niagara Falls. Cool, dry, Cendltiel neoteutan, 
Descriptive Circular . A. 
National School of Elocution and Oratory, 1416 and 1418 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


SUMMER SCHOOL OF ELOCUTION. 


SECOND YEAR’S SESSION, 


‘The Delsarte System of Expression 
APPLIED TO VOICE, GESTURE, AND SPEECH. 


MOSES TRUE BROWN, ™.A., Prof. of Oratory at Tufts Coll and Lecturer 
System in the Nat’! School of O “Philadelphia, will open a Summer Se 
Mill, Mass. Term commences Wednesday, July 9, to continue 5 weeks. Those weg fe _ the School 
send names. Excellent board and rooms. For further information address,College Hill, Mass. 463 0 


5 
Dr. Sauveur’s Educational Works. 
Schools and booksellers can obtain Dr. Saaveur’s Works from F. W. CHRISTERN, New York City: Car. 
Boston, Mass.; Joan WANAMAKER, Philadelphia, Pa.; RopERT & Co., Cincinnati, O. 
A new volume, Grammaire Francaise pour les Anglais, will be ready July 1, and will be taught 
at the next session of the Summer College of Languages (Burlington, Vt., July 7 to August 15). This work 
begins with a study on French pronunciation (44 pages), and is followed by numerous exercises for the classes. 


Circulars will be sent to applicants by Dr. L. Sauvuun, Burlington, Vt. 


The Stodent's Topical Shakespeee, 


THIRTY-SEVEN PLAYS. 
Analyzed and Topically Arranged for the Use of 
es Lawyers, Students, Etc. 


Ruskin’s Works. 


(61 Volumes.) 
IN SETS AND SINGLE VOLUMES, 
| J. Fox, D.D. With and Without Pilates. 
volume aims to meeta want felt and ac-| CHEAP T. Y EDITIONS 
exhaustive, embracing over five thousand subjects, _ 
so arranged as to be available for quotation without che} A TEXT-BOOK ON THE METHOD OF 


delay ever consequent upon imperfect mem LEAST SQUARES. By Prof. MANSFIELD 
tedices research. ory and| MERRIMAN, of Lehigh University, Pa... ... $2.00 


it is a royal octavo of 675 pages, convenient in form| A SHORT TEXT-BOOK OF INORGANIC 
and beautiful in mechanical execution. No expense has CHEMISTEBY. By Dr. Heamann KOLBE, 
been spared to make it worthy a place in every library. Prof. of Chem in the University of Leipzig. 
‘« It 1# a work that has never per, before, Transiated and from the second German 
although much needed.”’—Cleveland Leader edition by Prof. T. 8. HuMPIDGs, in the University 
“ The value of such a work can hardly be overesti- of Wales. with a colored table ot . 
mated.’’—N. E, Journal of Education. merous wood-engravings (over 600 pages). 
Sold by subscription only. owe eg agents 12mo, cloth 


wanted. Deseristive circulars on ap 
JOHN WILEY & SONS, New York. 


THOMPSON, BROWN & CO., 
(Subscription Dept.) 23 Hawley 8t., Boston. Circulars and Descriptile Lists mailed gratis. ' 
NOW READY, 


Kclectic Physiology 
and Hygiene. 


The best Blementary Text-Book on the subject yet offered. A brief treatise in 
lessons of easy length, adapted to the capacity and understanding of young stu 
dents. Special attention given to Narcotics and Stimulants ; proper sanitary con- 
ditions; habits of healthfulness and kindred topics. Valuable Supplementary Notes, 
Topical Outlines, Suggestive Questions, Glossary, and Index. Numerous superior 
illustrations, including 4 full-page colored Plates. An eminently teachable 
book. 

Full cloth, 189 pages. Introduction price, 85 cents; Exchange price, 50 cents. 
Send 85 cents for Sample Copy. 


VAN ANTWERP, BRAGG & CO., Publishers, Cincinnati & New York. 


C. P STHARNS, New England Agt, 8 Hawley Street, BOSTON. 
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